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It is customary at these meetings to contribute for dis- 
cussion some observations on subjects of clinical interest. 
It is therefore with some hesitation that you are asked 
to review and discuss a more or less abstract subject 
which comes chiefly within the sphere of our administrative 
activities. However, in view of the increasing interest 
which is being taken by some sections of our cosmopolitan 
Malayan public in the welfare of the lower animals, | 
venture to offer to you a few general considerations and 
details of actual fact. The members of the veterinary 
profession are everywhere accepted as experts on the sub- 
ject of whether or not an animal be undergoing pain or 
iil-treatment. It is hoped that the discussion of this paper 
will take us a step further and elicit the expression of 
authorative opinions as to the methods in which humani- 
tarian principles may best be applied for the improvement 
of the welfare of animals in this country. 

It is with some diffidence that I find myself compelled 
tc open this paper with a difference of opinion with that 
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great authority on all subjects—the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica—which defines ** Cruelty ’’ as ‘‘*The intentional 
infliction of pain or suffering.’’ On the one hand, every 
sentient being occasionally experiences physical pain or 
suffering intentionally inflicted, but which even the sufferer 
himself would not dream of stigmatising as cruelty. On 
the other hand, we can see daily, and all round us, 
examples of suffering which is unintentionally inflicted 
hut which embrace some of the severest forms of cruelty. 
A line of Tennyson gives us a clue to what might be con- 
sidered as a closer definition: ‘‘ As cruel as a schoolbov 
‘ere he grows to pity.’’ Pity and sympathy are practically 
synonymous, but the latter word is probably preferable for 
the purposes of a definition; and so I put forward the 
hypothesis that ‘* Cruelty is the infliction of pain or suffer- 
ing without sympathy.’’ ‘This covers both intentional and 
upintentional cruelty, but brings out an ethical distinction 
in both cases. 

Acts of cruelty may be classified in four types, namely : 
(1) sadistic, (ii) negligent, (iii) ignorant, and (iv) unavoid- 
able. Each type may be further sub-divided. The first 
tvpe, ‘‘ Sadistic,’? needs only passing mention here. The 
expression ‘* Sadism ’’ in modern days has come to include 
the deliberate causing of pain purely for the pleasure of 
watching suffering, although originally it was applied only 
tu acts of sexual cruelty. Fortunately this vice is not 
common. It is generally practised in secret. When such 
cases do come to light they can be dealt with only by the 
magistrate, or, better still, the alienist. The veterinary 
surgeon would be concerned only to the extent of giving 
evidence as to the actual injuries and pain inflicted. 

Cruelty due to negligence includes all acts whereby an 
animal is allowed to suffer pain that might be avoided 
with reasonable care. The basis of such acts may be 
laziness, thoughtlessness, meanness or else genuine poverty, 
indifference and many other simple reasons. All races and 
conditions of mankind are liable to commit acts of cruelty 
of this nature. It is commonly” found amongst those who 
earn their livings in close and daily contact with animals, 
and it ranges from the borders of sadism to acts of 
imaginary kindness, And no species of animal coming 
into contact with mankind is immune from these forms of 
abuse. Negligent cruelty due to indifference to suffering 
is the most common blend found in this country—chiefly 
amongst the lower classes. Examples of the everyday 
type are the working of cart-bullocks suffering from yoke- 
galls or sore feet; overloading of bullock-carts; animals 
confined without proper attention to their legitimate needs 
and simple comforts; young, unwanted dogs and cats left 
to die a lingering death from starvation. Examples of a 
most reprehensible character are by no means uncommon 
among the more enlightened communities; for instance, 
the injured dog on the roadside left by the passing motorist 
t> scream himself to death in the nearest ditch or patch 
of jungle. Owners of animals often permit their employees 
to neglect and ill-treat their own and other animals without 
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interference. The lack of remonstrance on the part of a 
witness to an act of cruelty is in itself a negative form 
of cruelty. People with most humane ideals are often very 
inconsiderate in their treatment of animals. We all know 
the so-called dog-lovers who have not got the energy 
to give their dogs a reasonable amount of exercise daily, 
or who allow a sick dog to go from day to day without 
proper attention in the hope that “* he will be all right 
People who fail in these simple duties are 
not justified in keeping a dog as a companion or a guard. 


to-morrow.’ 


The line of demarcation between negligence and ignor- 
ance in relation to cruelty is not very clearly defined, and 
in numerous cases the two are close allies. Failure to 
appreciate the fact that an animal is suffering is at the 
root of acts of cruelty done in ignorance. It would seem 
that the majority of Asiatics are unaware of the fact that 
every living animal is endowed with a complete and com- 
plicated nervous system similar in most respects to that 
of the human being. A glimmering of this truth seems 
to have penetrated to the minds of our local bullock-cart 
drivers and to have been turned to account in the principle 
of ** Hit the bull and he goes faster; hit him harder and 
he goes faster still.”’ A series of demonstrations on the 
hides of the offenders is probably the only way of enlighten- 
ing them as to the inter-relationship between cause and 
effect and the sensory and motor nervous systems. If such 
a policy of practical elucidation were conscientiously 
pursued the practice of bull-beating might be eliminated 
eventually. In such few cases as this method has 
been tried the immediate effect has been most satisfactory, 
though the ultimate result remains unknown. ‘The _ note- 
book of a Singapore veterinary surgeon—Mr, A. H. 
Batchelor—bearing the date 1886, gives the following 
record of instances of cruelty due to ignorance. (i) 
** Visited the stables at Tanjong Pagar; found a case of 
gross cruelty to a pony. The owner had tied a_ piece 
of thin string round the prepuce of the penis to prevent 
the animal neighing ; it had been so tightly tied that morti- 
fication of the penis had set in.’”’ And again: ‘* Another 
pony had all the skin off his loins.’’ The owner’s state- 
ment was that ** ... my animal got a little lame on his 
hind legs. I got oil, made it bubble and poured it over 
his back.’’ Mr. Batchelor’s comment on this case is brief : 
‘* The animal had boiling oil poured over his loins to cure 
a case of paralysis.’’ Such cases are very rare nowadays, 
though often the native remedies and systems of treat- 
ment of their sick animals are very drastic. The practices 
xi skinning frogs alive and of plucking live birds are by 
ro means uncommon in Malaya. Soup made from pigeons 
which must be plucked alive is a favourite component of 
prescriptions in the pharmacopoeia of the Chinese medicine- 
man. In one case where a Chinese was prosecuted for 
skinning frogs alive the magistrate conceived and brought 
forth some completely irrelevant remarks concerning 
Irenchmen eating frogs, and the Chinese left the court 
without a stain on his character and not a cent the worse 
for his encounter with the ‘ Prevention of Cruelty to 
It is said that crocodile skins and 


” 


Animals Ordinance. 
snake skins cannot be properly prepared and are of inferior 
quality if they be taken from a dead animal, and that 
the actual process of skinning is much easier if carried 
out while the animal is still alive. It is possible that the 
practice exists to some extent in Singapore, but all attempts 


to come in contact with it have been of no avail. Skins 
of goats which have been flayed alive are thought to be 
of the best quality and in Calcutta in the year 1890 the local 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals prose- 
cuted 22 cases. When, therefore, the practice has been 
proved to be true in the case of goats, why should it not 
exist to-day in the case of dangerous reptiles? 

Anybody, excepting a few hysterical sentimentalists, will 
accept the existence of the type of cruelty classified as 


” with its main subdivision of commercial 


unavoidable, 
and minor subdivisions embracing ritualistic proceedings 
and various recognised forms of chastisement and of stimu- 
lation. The idealist will say that such things are not 
unavoidable. Under the heading commercial, the first form 
that immediately stands out is the slaughter of animals 
for food. This is a problem deserving of separate treat- 
ment and will be dealt with later. 

Another form of the commercial ill-treatment of animals 
comes to notice in the transportation of large numbers of 
beasts by rail or by sea. All the enactments and legisla- 
tion in the world would not make a bullock enjoy his little 
sea trip from Bangkok to Singapore, nor a pig appreciate 
his peaceful passage from Bali. The animals under such 
circumstances are protected by law from gross misusages 
and all arrangements possible are made for their comfort 
and safety by the people concerned. Further, it is to the 
interests of the owners to arrange that the animals arrive 
at their destinations in the best possible condition and as 
little damaged as is practicable in conjunction with the 
state of the weather. Incidentally, by far the worst part 
{ the journey for most of these Bali pigs is over before 
they reach the boat. They are brought down from the 
mountains in baskets stacked pannier-fashion on the backs 
of little mountain ponies. One pony may carry as many 
as five or six baskets. The roads in some places are 
precipitous and precarious and though the ponies are very 
sure-footed the unfortunate pigs have a really bad time 
on the journey. Even a storm at sea would be restful for 
them in comparison. 

The subject of the transportation of pigs in crates, as 
is the custom in these parts, frequently comes up for dis- 
cussion. According to the rules made under the Merchant 
Shipping Ordinance, pigs may be exported from the Straits 
Settlements only in‘crates constructed of rattan. On the 
other hand, pigs may be imported in the ordinary split 
bamboo baskets, provided that the edges of the bamboo 
are rounded off. Rattan baskets are expensive and natur- 
ally the dealers grumble. In some countries from which 
the pigs are exported to Malaya rattans are unobtainable. 
Provided that the edges of the split bamboo are smoothed 
off, a crate constructed of this material has many advan- 
tages over the rattan variety. It is of less weight. It 
can withstand greater pressure and more exposure. A 
bamboo basket is more or less cylindrically symmetrical, 
whereas a rattan basket inclines to the conical, thus 
making stowing of the full baskets a feat of rather ques- 
tionable stability. A dealer will not hesitate to scrap 
a decrepit bamboo basket, but the rattan variety is ‘ 
cherished amazingly—purely on account of expense. 
Further, the mesh of a rattan basket is larger than that 
«f a bamboo. Now most of the injuries inflicted on crated 
pigs are due to the legs of the beast protruding through 
the meshes while the baskets are being moved about. To 
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construct a basket of a mesh which would not allow the 
Icgs to protrude would not only greatly increase the weight 
of the basket but probably would also suffocate the pig. 
A floor in the crate would seem to be a solution, but 
observation of the handling of pig-baskets by coolies leads 
to the conclusion that the floor is just as likely to be the 
ceiling half the time. This problem of the construction 
ot a pig-proof basket is likely to gymnasticise the brains 
of those interested for some considerable time to come. 
Meanwhile, the rule about rattan baskets is not rigidly 
enforced in Singapore, on the grounds that cruelty and 
injuries to pigs in baskets are not caused so much by 
the type of crate in use as by the rough handling and the 
carelessness of the coolies. Consequently, the law winks 
at a pig in a bamboo basket (suitably smoothed) but comes 
down very heavily on the man who is caught mishandling 
any type of basket containing a pig. Furthermore, many 
thousands of pigs arriving in Singapore are forthwith 
exported elsewhere and it is not reasonable to drag them 
out of their bamboo baskets and poke them into rattan 
crates for this purpose—and the porcine protests accompany- 
ing the process would draw on us the ready wrath of 
the local S.P.C.A. 

Reference must be made, in passing, to the transporta- 
tion of wild animals by sea and by rail. In the case of 
animal dealers operating on a big scale there is seldom 
ground for complaint. Their stock must arrive at the 
destination in good condition. Reports are often made 
of tigers, leopards and other powerful animals being con- 
fined in very small cages during transportation. This 
practice is the outcome of experience in handling these 
animals, for it is found that a large cage is unsafe, since 
it gives the animal room to exert leverage and the force 
of its weight. But these small cages should not be allowed 
in use while an animal is being detained pending sale 
or for exhibition at the premises of the dealer. The pro- 
posed new licensing regulation of these concerns will 
doubtless give consideration to the question of the erection 
of substantial, roomy cages. 

Another point which comes to mind is the Chinese 
method of transportation of ducks and other fowls in the 
usual large, rounded poultry basket. Complaints of a 
justifiable nature are frequently made concerning the over- 
crowding of these baskets. Another common complaint 
is that the legs of each duck therein are tied together. 
Now this appears to be a wise measure, for the ducks 
with their two legs tied lie perfectly still and apparently 
contented, but so soon as they are freed they all rush 
together in the basket, huddle on top of one another, 
causing wounds and scratches and other injuries, and ofter 
suffocation of the unfortunates who form the lower layer 





of the pile. 

Under the heading of commercial cruelty attention must 
be drawn to the shops of dealers in birds and small animals, 
but the cruelties seen in those places are by no means 
of the unavoidable type. Here in Singapore there is un- 
limited room for improvement in these matters. At present 
a movement is on foot to regulate all these establishments 
by registration and licensing. Probably the best remedy for 
these evil spots would be to put them out of business com- 
pletely by imposing very high fees for licensing and enforc- 
ing stringent regulations involving much trouble and 
expense to the dealers. It would be unjust to prohibit them 
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altogether, but by making the trade more difficult it would 
all come into the hands of more intelligent and more 
careful men. Or it might be a good plan if the authori- 
ties erected something like a public market and grouped 
all the small dealers therein in rented sections. Control 
and supervision and hygiene would then be simple matters. 
The bona fide agent and dealer in wild animals for zoo- 
logical gardens and collectors usually carries on his business 
in a satisfactory manner. The fact is attributable to the 
high monetary value of his stock, for an animal kept under 
unfavourable conditions rapidly depreciates in marketable 
worth. Many of the dealers in poultry for food purposes 
carry on a trade in the smaller wild animals and birds as 
a sideline in the same shop. This combination should 
he prohibited. 

The infliction of pain on animals as a method of castiga- 
tion and as a deterrent, is apparently a world-wide and 
a world-old practice. As long as this means of punish- 
ment is carried out in the case of human beings—both 
and recognised by law, we cannot justly 





young and adult 
complain against those who use it in moderation in dealing 
with animals. Much more work and fellowship can be 
got out of any animal by considerate treatment, but we 
all have experienced wilful wickedness and contrariness 
of an almost human degree of cunning on the part of many 
animals. Consider, as an example, the case of the snappy, 
spoilt, treacherous dog (almost invariably the property of 
an idolising lady) which is always in trouble—probably a 
few smacks on the snout when he was young would have 
saved him many a rough passage in his later days. Pati- 
ence, and an intelligent understanding of the immediate 
causes and conditions will often show that what was 
considered to be wilful stubbornness and stupidity was 
actually the result of nervousness or pain or physical dis- 
ability, and, as such, really beyond the control of even 
the best intentioned and most willing animals. One of 
the leading axioms of those who have many dealings with 
animals and who depend for their safety on the goodwill 
ot the beasts, is that an animal must never be struck 
or punished in anger. And that leads to the point where 
justifiable chastisement topples over into the hands of the 
law. Ostertag’s book on Meat Inspection—1904 edition— 
contains the following foot-note : ‘* Sect. 360 of the Crimi- 
nal Law Statute of the German Empire provides a fine of 
150 marks or imprisonment for any person who publicly 
or in anger causes severe pain to animals or grossly 
maltreats them.’’) 

Whips, spurs, goads and suchlike appliances, when used 
with prudence and judgment, are useful contrivances for 
stimulating and controlling the activities of lazy, cunning 
oc stupid animals. They cannot be altogether eliminated 
from the scheme of things, for once in a way there will 
come a day when even the best needs a little artificial 
stimulation, But in those cases demanding their prolonged 
and excessive use the fault must be looked for on the side 
of the man rather than of the beast. And so again we 
lapse into cruelties which may be avoided. 

In the East religions appear to exert a certain amount 
ol influence—both good and bad-—-on the treatment of 
animals. The practice of sacrificing living creatures does 
rot call for much attention on the grounds of cruelty. The 
goat or fowl, or whatever the animal may be, yields up its 
life at one stroke of the sacrificial knife and an endeavour 
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will be made later to show that the actual process is not 
cruel. On the other hand, the injunction of some religions 
that ** Thou shalt not kill any living thing *’ is the cause 
of much misery amongst animals. The reluctance to 
kill, which is one of the outstanding factors in Asiatic 
animal treatment, is the cause of an untold amount of 
needless suffering. The doctrine of the transmigration 
vf souls compels its believers to refrain from interfering 
with the workings of salvation by hastening to its next 
incarnation some unfortunate soul housed in a lowly body. 
This is due in part to the fear that the soul thus freed 
may be of a malignant nature and torment and haunt 
its liberator for some time before taking up its next abode, 
and partly to dread of divine vengeance consequent on 
human interference with the plans of Fate involved in the 
principles of metempsychosis. To the mind of the orthodox 
Hindu there is no such thing as euthanasia. The Jains 
practise an elaborate glorification of the very letter of 
the law which, to occidental minds, is fantastic. The 
precautions taken by these people, not only in order to 
avoid killing but even to maintain the very lowliest forms 
of life, would seem to us to be exaggerated and absurd. 
But it is of interest to note that the lives of germs and 
microbes received consideration from this sect some 
thousands of years prior to the birth of Pasteur. Apart 
from religious precepts, this objection to destroying an 
animal, such as a bullock or a horse, even though it be 
quite obvious that it will die, may be traced to other 
reasons in many instances. A common cause is that the 
beast is mortgaged to the money-lenders and, should it 
be destroyed, fresh security must be forthcoming. 

In connection with this reluctance to kill and veneration 
ui the cow, and quite apart from any question of cruelty, 
the following extract from a brochure entitled ‘‘ The Art 
cl Milking,’’ written by Professor A. C. Aggarwala, B.sc., 
M.R.C.V.S., of the Punjab Veterinary College, is of economic 
interest. He states ‘‘. . . Owing to this, the elimination 
of useless animals is rendered an impossibility. The result 
is that many millions of cattle are economically unprofit- 
able, and mean a heavy drain on the resources of the 
people. On a rough estimate there are about fifteen 
million cattle which are useless and of no value whatever. 
If the life of these animals is taken at five years and the 
value of food consumed by each at Rs. 10/- per annum, 
the total money spent apparently without any profit would, 
amount to Rs. 750,000,000/-.’’ Ten rupees seems 
a ridiculously small sum to allow for consumption by 
one animal for one year, and, without going too closely 
into Professor Aggarwala’s figures, it can be. seen that 
the economic loss caused by these decrepit cattle must be 
enormous. 

The Hindu is imbued with a ceremonial reverence for 
the cow, but ritual observance does not protect the ox 
from being beaten unmercifully, overladen, underfed and 
generally neglected. And in practice it condemns the 
beast to abandonment and starvation when no longer fit 
for work. The ritual regard for life is not true humanity, 
for it is not practised with sufficient feeling or intelligence 
to be of benefit to the animal. No general tendency 
towards pity for animals has been produced by Brahmanical 
laws, but probably no purely religious ordinances in any 
part of the world have had this result. The religious code 
of the Buddha contains general injunctions to be merciful, 
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Lut these canons are vague and rather abstract and appear 
to have no influence over the daily practices of the followers 
of Gautama. Practical humanitarianism appears to be 
part of the everyday life of the Parsees. From childhood 
they are taught consideration for the feelings of animals. 
And this is a sect of which a large proportion hold the 
belief that every living thing just goes out into nothing- 
ness after death. The Christians have arranged their 
Heaven and Hereafter as a place destitute of animals 
(bar a few horses) and have thereby settled, with selfish 
satisfaction, that our fellow-animals are soulless. Our 
Bible singles out swine as unclean abominations and dogs 
as the most contemptible members of creation. 
Consideration for animals, forbearance in their employ- 
ment, and recognition of their rights are modern by- 


products of civilisation and education and no outcome of 


religious teachings. But in some few cases a grain of 
religion has had a chance effect—for good or for ill—on 
the treatment of a whole species. For example, the 
Mohammedan law is the cause of much misery among 
dogs, but cats receive benefit by the preservation of a 
tradition that one of the best-loved personal friends of the 
Prophet had a remarkable enthusiasm for cats and was 
promised that a place would be found in Heaven for his 
pets. Also, it is told that one of these cats came and 
slept on the edge of Mohamet’s garment while he sat 
speaking with his friend, and rather than disturb the 
animal on rising, the Prophet cut off the piece of his 
robe and went away leaving the cat peacefully sleeping. 
And cats, because of this tradition, have been welcomed 
into Mohammedan households ever since, while dogs, 
because of the law, have been driven beyond the possibility 
of compassion or consideration. Similarly, the ass is 
damned by Hindu superstition because he is said to be the 
vahan of the dread Sitala, goddess of smallpox, who 
always pays her visits riding on a donkey. Consequently, 
he is the most ill-used, neglected and miserable of all 
animals coming within the influence of a Hindu community. 
Man’s debt to the more humble members of the animal 
kingdom is not confined to service rendered in the widely 
ranging forms of labour, in the production of meat, in 
warfare, nor in the scientific sacrifices to medical and 
chemical research. To all sorts and conditions of animals 
is due an incalculable amount of gratitude for their 
services as sources of amusement and _ pleasure. 
All races of mankind, through all the ages, have used 
beasts and birds, fishes, reptiles and insects, as distrac- 
tions from the more serious businesses of life. Occa- 
sionally individual animals suffer (and suffer much) in 
the process but, taking it all round, this aspect of the 
relations between man and the lower animals has been 
responsible for a great improvement in the welfare of 
some of the lower creatures. 

Animal fights—fights between beasts of the same species 
or of varying species, or between animal and man— 
exercise a powerful attraction over all of us. In most 
civilised countries it is an offence to cause animals to 
fight. In the case of the so-called bull-fights in Malaya 
we get the mild end of the scale. These combats are 
somewhat like the heavy-weight boxing matches of 
America in that the animals have not got to be forced 
to fight, they charge one another of their own free 
will, have lengthy clinches, and trot out of the ring when 
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they feel that they have had enough of it. Such a “ bull- 
fight ’? in no way can be compared with what goes on in 
the bull rings of Spain and Mexico and elsewhere, when a 
tortured and infuriated animal is done to death, sometimes 
surrounded by mangled and eviscerated horses, in front of 
cheering thousands of highly educated and _ emotional 
people. Probably for a_ spectacle of pure concentrated 
savagery there is nothing to compare with a_ cock-fight. 
This pastime would seem to have been almost stamped 
out in Malaya. In the Dutch East Indies it is illegal 
except on certain holidays, but at the same time it is one 
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of the most popular and flourishing 
island of Bali, where fighting cocks are ‘*‘ as ubiquitous 
as hip flasks in a Broadway cabaret.’’ Going through 
the kampongs and roads of that island one observes 
numerous carefully tended fighting cock$ss The cocks seem 
to have as much care and attention bestowed upon them 
as upon the little children. Fine birds they are, too; they 
get the best of feeding, regular massage of legs and wings, 


” by the owner in 


and are taken for a ‘‘ makan angin 
the cool of the evening. They seem to be in the best of 
fighting trim all the time. And when they fight they are 
armed with outrageous spurs, about six inches long, 
slender, and of savage sharpness. Some of these spurs 
have sinuous, serpentine, double-edged blades like minia- 
ture krises. The birds fight to the death—frequently to 
the death of both. Even the most lurid stories which 
one hears about cock fighting would appear to be founded 
on fact. Another medium of the combined excitements 
of gambling and combat popular in that island is fighting 
beetles. In times of peace these beetles are kept in especi- 
ally constructed cylinders of bamboo fitted with sliding 
doors and observation holes. For the purposes of a fight 
two such cylinders are placed end to end, the trap doors 
are opened and the two little beetles discover each other. 
They immediately begin to sing at one another, and prob- 
ably would continue to do so indefinitely were it not that 
a piece of prickly grass, inserted so as to tickle their 
abdominal parts, turns their thoughts from music 
to murder. Undoubtedly these animals are provoked into 
battle, murder and sudden death, and we _ have the 
authority of William Shakespeare, a poet who included 
entomology amongst the other items of his consummate 
the poor beetle 
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versatility, for the statement that 
in corporal sufferance finds a pang as great as when a 
giant dies.’’ Under our Ordinance for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals a duel such as this is an offence and 
its promoters are liable to a penalty of two hundred dollars 
or six months rigorous imprisonment, or to both. But 
who would care to be in the Police Court as the plaintiff 
if the Magistrate found his list of cases for the day headed 
by, say, six separate and defended charges of beetle-bait- 
ing? And now, taking it from the beetles’ point of view, 
what right have we to say that such a fight is less serious 
than those staged between larger brutes? We are all 
very inconsistent when it comes to the great underlying 
principles of humanitarianism, but without this incon- 
sistency the subject becomes draped with the fogs of 
fads and soppy sentimentalism. 

Leaving the question of the provocation of fights 
between large and ferocious wild animals, such as buffalo 
and panther, or tiger and elephant, which used to be such 
popular spectacles at state pageants in the East (and in 
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Europe, not so very long ago) another source of amuse- 
ment derived from animals demands attention, namely, 
the training of performing animals. There seems to be 
little doubt that torture, physical or mental or both, has 
been used in some cases before the animals, especially 
those of the more stupid species, became sufficiently profici- 
ent and precise to perform publicly on the stage or in 
the cireus ring. But all who have made a pet of a dog 
or of a pony know that with a little patience and gentle 
firmness, followed by a palatable reward, these animals 
can be taught an infinite number of tricks. And so it is 
in most cases with professional animal trainers. It is 
essential that there be mutual confidence and_ interest 
between trainer and pupil. Any ill-treatment or harshness 
will make the animal intractable and, in addition to 
doubling the length of the period of training, will result 
in making him unreliable for public performances. It is 
well known that trained elephants in circuses spend quite 
a good deal of their spare time giving such gratuitous 
exhibitions of their accomplishments as their heel shackles 
will permit. These voluntary rehearsals are executed also 
by many other kinds of performing animals and would 
seem to indicate that the animals themselves are amused 
by, and interested in, their tricks. Many performing 
beasts undoubtedly take great pride in publicly demon- 
strating their attainments and go swaggering through their 
acts seemingly greedy for human applause. A dog loves 
to be made a fuss over and hates to be laughed at or 
scolded. A horse is just as susceptible to human praise or 
blame or derision, and every intelligent groom knows 
that a cantankerous horse will soon ‘‘ chuck it ’’ if its 
attempts at naughtiness are met with nothing but ridicule 
and contempt. So, taking it all round, the lot of a_per- 
forming animal is not altogether such a tragic existence as 
the cranks who wish to suppress wild animal training 
would have us believe. 

What is probably the worst example of animal training 
methods is peculiar to the East and involves the Indian 
hunting leopard or cheetah. The value of this beast as 
a hunter lies in its short burst of speed and wonderful 
spring, finishing with a lightning-like blow of its paw. 
These are tricks which never could be taught to the 
animal by a human being, so the beast has to learn them 
for himself while in the wild state, and it is only the 
practised adult cheetah which is an efficient hunter. It 
is rather a marvellous proceeding to take a powerful and 
ferocious animal from the freedom and liberty to which 
it has been accustomed since birth, make it obey the will 
of man, play with him, and come to his call even in the 
excitement of the chase. In the prelinrnary stage lies 
the greatest cruelty of the procedure. Having been care- 
fully trapped unharmed, the beast is netted and each paw 
is tethered by a short rope to stakes in the ground. Star- 
vation is the next phase of the business, but this alone 
is not sufficient to subdue the animal. From the very 
beginning relays of men are told off to prevent the unfor- 
tunate beast from going to sleep. After a number of 
days of this treatment the spirit of the brute is broken 
completely and he is willing to submit to any indignities 
in return for a few minutes’ sleep and a morsel of food 
and water. Gradually the torture is eased off and ulti- 
mately the animal, utterly broken-spirited, follows his 
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master like a dog, lives in his house, and even sleeps 
regularly in his bed. 

The keeping of wild animals and birds in captivity, 
either for the purpose of exhibition or as pets, has caused 
much discussion from the point of view of the cruelty 
thereby involved. Take the case of a zoological collection 
such as may be found in any large city in civilised countries, 
Here the animals have every care and attention which it 
is possible to devise and afford. They are fed as closely 
as possible to their natural diet and are sheltered from 
the weather. They are secured from the innumerable 
enemies (including man) which haunt their natural wild 
existence in accordance with the schemes of “ Nature, 
red in tooth and claw.’’ And above all, they are secured 
from the tragically cruel end which awaits all wild beasts 
—which is either a violent and bloody death in the jaws 
of a stronger brute or else slow starvation when the animal 
has lost its agility in catching its prey, or worse still 
when, because of old age or ‘of injury, it is unable to 
avoid its former enemies and so dies skulking in hiding 
with deadly fear as a companion to starvation. It would 
seem, then, that the loss of liberty has its compensations, 
always provided that the confinement and restraint are 
not too close. 

This latter provision should be applied as much as 
possible in the case of the small wild animals and birds 
which make popular pets here in Malaya. In many ways 
it may be difficult to permit small pet animals complete 
freedom, either because of danger to the beasts themselves 
or because of the damage which they would do. The 
ideal state would be if all small pets could be kept under 
the same conditions as a dog or cat, and if all pet 
birds could be kept in the same manner as pigeons. Prob- 
ably the worst cruelties of captivity are inflicted upon the 
smaller cage-birds which have been snared or trapped 
after having been accustomed to the marvellous liberty 
and exercise conferred by the powers of flight. Mutilation 
of pets apparently is not carried out to the same extent 
in the East as it is at home. Like the magpie in Europe, 
the mynah bird occasionally has its tongue slit with the 
idea of making it speak more distinctly and freely, but 
here one does not come in contact with anything parallel 
to the barbarous practice of putting out with a red hot 
needle the eyes of a linnet in order to make the bird sing 
more beautifully. Nor is the fashion of docking dogs’ 
tails common in the East, except where introduced by 
Europeans together with the practice of castrating domestic 
cats and monkeys. 

The use of animals in competitive sports would appear 
to involve a certain amount of pain. Take, for example, 
horse racing. If a coolie were to administer to a cart- 
bullock the amount of encouragement given to a racehorse 
coming in in a close finish, when whips and spurs are 
working like flails and pistons, the existence of that 
coolie for the succeeding months would be far from envi- 
able. And in polo the pony takes quite a lot of punish- 
ment, mostly not deliberately inflicted, during a 
fast chukker. Still these animals appear to enjoy every 
moment of the game or of the race. Probably the explana- 
tion lies in the possibility that the accompanying excite- 
ment renders the animal less sensitive to pain, just as is 
the case in the human being under similar stress. Or 
is this another of our little human inconsistencies and 


comfortable delusions: that flogging a horse past the post 
is a noble exercise when compared with flogging a brace 
of cart-bullocks up a hill? ‘* Hot blood ”’ and ‘‘ cold 
blood ’’ must not be overlooked in the endeavour to adjust 
the balance between the two cases, and no doubt there is 
a sound physiological explanation on which to base the 
differentiation. But the cart-driver, if he thinks about 
the comparison at all, must class us at least as hypocrites 
and humbugs in his humble opinion. 

Coursing seems to be a natural link between competi- 
tive animal sports and the ‘‘ blood sports.’’ In_ these 
days of elaborate slips, butts and escapements constructed 
at the large coursing centres, the hare has a very good 
chance of getting away from the two greyhounds. And 
if he does not escape his death is a very quick one. 
Perhaps he undergoes an agony of terror during the actual 
chase ; but probably this is not so because, in the natural 
state, flight is constantly essential for his particular form 
of existence. Only the crankiest of cranks raise their 
hands and their eyes to heaven to lament the cruelty of 
modern events such as the Waterloo Cup. And they can 
console themselves with the thought that if coursing were 
abolished the hares would have to face death by snare 
and trap and shot. The coursing of rabbits by dogs has 
been made illegal in the British Isles, because the rabbit 
never had a vestige of a chance from the word “ go.’’ 

Further links in the chain bring us to fox-hunting, stag- 
hunting, big game hunting, deer-stalking, shooting of hand- 
reared pheasants and half-tame partridges, Monte Carlo 
pigeon shooting, and various other blood sports, but this 
process of concatenation leads to the mass of disputes 
which has filled column after column of the British press 
in recent years. About the year 1926 the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was bequeathed 
a legacy of £10,000 by the will of a lady—Mrs. Grove 
Grady—‘ provided that the chairman and committees 
were anti-vivisectionists and in opposition to blood sports.”’ 
The representatives of this great society refused the legacy 
-—-they had to do so—and, when some of the members 
made a fuss about the loss of this huge gift, it was explained 
that the chairman (then Lord Lambourne) hunted and 
shot; that the King was a keen shot as well as being 
patron of the society; the Prince of Wales was President 
and he hunted and shot; and that many of the members 
of the board and of the committees were ardent followers 
of these or similar sports. So the decision of the council 
of the R.S.P.C.A. concerning Mrs. Grady’s legacy may 
well stand as a reasonable guide when considering the 
morals and ethics of these sports. This attitude of the 
Council of the Society was questioned and censured by a 
small section of the members. Mr. John Masefield’s long 
poem ‘* Reynard the Fox ”’ is, in a way, an answer to 
those who fail to understand the mental outlook of the 
hunter. In this poem sympathy for the fox does not 
preclude recognition of the fact what most _ people 
enjoy is everything except killing the fox, and that to 
many hunting is a means of intensifying not merely their 
sense of the delight of physical activity with a spice of 
risk, but the beauty of earth and sky and season. Oscar 
Wilde defined fox-hunting as “ the pursuit of the uneat- 
able by the unspeakable ’’--a cheap gibe which is resusci- 
tated with remarkable regularity. John Galsworthy throws 
another sidelight on the question: ‘* To shoot partridges 
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would now be to me as little agreeable as to kill the 
chickens that I eat. But so long as I do eat chicken and 
game there would be falsity in protesting against others 
shooting game birds. Nor can | get out of this impasse 
by becoming a vegetarian, for vegetarianism involves a 
liberal destruction of life—rabbits and rats and birds—to 
say nothing of slugs and insects.’’ 

Before leaving this question of legacies it is of interest 
to note that in 1929 a lady left legacies amounting to 
£200,000 to various societies, etc., and stipulated that no 
part of this sum be used for medical missions or objects 
associated with vivisection and research in any form. (In 
the same year L.ieut.-Colonel Alexander Wyllie left a 
similar sum of £200,000 to the R.S.P.C.A. free of all or 
any conditions.) 

“* Vivisection ’’ is a word which makéS many misguided 
people shudder with horror. It is a much abused word 
and has been employed by a band of abnormal and 
unscrupulous people as a means of playing upon the feel- 
ings and the purse-strings of the gullible public. As used 
for propaganda work and statistical returns by a small 
section of ultra-sensitive and rather hysterical people, 
who would sacrifice considerations of a wider humanity 
and of human progress for their own thin and weak 
ideas, the word is a deliberate misnomer. ‘‘ Vivisection °’ 
—the dissection of living animals. Undoubtedly a number 
of experiments involving mutilation of living and conscious 
animals has been performed in the past in order to confirm 
or broaden our knowledge of bodily functions. On the 
continent of Europe, until fairly recently, it was the system 
to demonstrate already-established facts and knowledge of 
functions and effects by repeating experiments on the living 
animal for the purposes of instruction for students, Many 


” 


animals are used experimentally for testing the actions 
of chemicals or drugs—drastic or innocuous—or for testing 
or producing serums or vaccines. Slight alterations are 
made to the internal economy or in the ecology of small 
animals in order to observe the subsequent effects on the 
body. Feeding experiments are carried out in various kinds 
of animals; and in many of the most serious infectious 
diseases living animals are employed regularly for diagnostic 
purposes. And all these experiments and observations are 
lumped together in returns and statistics compiled under 
th. heading ‘* Vivisection ’’ for the purposes of propaganda. 
The anti-vivisectionists take care not to advertise the fact 
that all experiments on animals are graded, controlled and 
regulated by law. This ‘‘ lumping tegether ’’ is partly 
the fault of the law, for all experiments, ranging from 
drastic mutilations to simple feeding observations, are 
carried out by licence under one Act. This enactment— 
“An Act to Amend the Law Kelating to Cruelty to 
Animals ’’—was carried out in the year 1876, the same 
year in which Koch first cultivated artificially the anthrax 
bacillus and thereby opened up a new science. Thus the 
Act purposed to control and restrict physiological experi- 
ments only—bacteriology being then unknown—permitting, 
under certain conditions, experiments ‘‘ performed with 
a view to the advancement by new discovery of physiological 
knowledge or of knowledge which will be useful for saving 
or prolonging life or alleviating suffering.”” And under 
this same Act, which regulated the empiricism of 50 years 
ago, the whole compass of modern animal experimentation 
and observation is governed. The Act, in itself, is good. 
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It provides that all experiments must be carried out under 
licence and certificates, by an approved person, at a 
specified place of research, on specified species of verte- 
brates and either within a specified period of time or on 
a given number of animals. Various classes of certificates 
modify the conditions of the licence. An application for 
a licence must be countersigned by one of the presidents 
of certain scientific bodies (such as the Royal Society or 
the Royal College of Surgeons) and by a qualified professor 
of one of the medical sciences. All applications are closely 
scrutinised by the Secretary of State for Home Affairs. 
Nevertheless, there ought to be two Acts, so as to give 
the proper differentiation to the statistical returns of animal 
experiments, and thus take the wind out of the sails of 


** anti-vivisectionists.’’ And if one of these Acts were 


the 
confined to the major and the more painful experiments 
and the prevention of unnecessary or avoidable cruelty, 
it would receive the whole-hearted support and approval 
of all research workers. 

It is difficult to follow the brain processes, if any, of 
people who contend that no good ever comes of these 
experiments, and that the search for the means of relieving 
or preventing disease and pain for many millions of people 
and animals is not justified at the cost of the lives of a 
very small proportion of dogs and rats and guinea-pigs. 
Nor do these people ever seem to dwell on the thought 
that through animal experimentation were made the dis- 
coveries and subsequent developments on anaesthetics and 
narcotics, to mention only one of the numerous benefits 
derived therefrom. The anaesthetic properties of chloroform 
were discovered by the French physiologist Flourens, work- 
ing on the dog, and this knowledge was adapted to the 
human being by James Yarrow Simpson, Claude Bernard, 
another French physiologist, discovered the hypnotic effects 
of morphine and other alkaloids on the dog. If the anti- 
vivisectionists had had their way in those days we would 
know nothing at all about anwsthesia in these. Suppose 
one of these ‘* anti-vivisectionists ’’ had to undergo 
a major operation or were bitten by a suspected 
rabid dog (poor dog) would he . . . ? There 
are no anti-vivisection laws in the United States of 
America and the people and scientists of that country 
are neither more cruel nor more humane than those of 
other so-called civilised nations. In 1910 the American 
Medical Association drafted a set of rules for the guidance 
of those carrying out experithents on ‘animals. That was 
is just a bogey—a lighted 


sufficient. ‘* Vivisection ”’ 
hollow turnip to scare old ladies in their beds. Quite 
another question is the experimentation that is being 
carried out on rabbits, rats, cats and birds in England 
and all over the ‘ civilised ’’ world in tHe great competi- 
tion of chemical warfare research. 

Close in importance to the use of animals for food comes 
the employment of animals in labour. Even in these days 
of the mechanicalisation of the world, it would appear that 
the decrease in the amount of animal labour is not  pro- 
portionate to the increase in the number of machines in 
use. Perhaps that is because the human race has found 
so many other means of employing energy in the “‘ speed- 
ing up”? which has occurred in the past 50 years. There 
seems to be no other reason for the disproportion. Of 
course in many forms of labour animals are still indispens- 
able, For instance, a tractor plough could not replace 
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the buffalo in his sawah. In all work where intelligence 
is essential as well as power, such as that done by railway 
shunting horses or by elephants in teak forests; in work 
in which a machine would be a source of danger, as in 
the case of the “ little blind pit ponies ’’; in work influenced 
by the: physical or climatical pecularities of a country: in 
all such cases it would seem that the animal will hold 
his place for a long time to come. Nor can the use of 
animals be eliminated entirely from even the most modern 
human warfare. Ludendorff, in his book on the 1914-1918 
War, points out that one of the principal disabilities which 
led to the downfall of the German armies was the shortage 
of remounts for artillery, transport and cavalry. In the 
late war the share borne by horses must have been 
enormous, although much less, in proportion to the magni- 
tude of operations, than in any other campaign in the 
known history of the world. But to work out the extent 
of man’s debt to animals in warfare and the importance 
of the parts which they have played in the building and 
the downfalls of empires would fill volumes. It seems a 
great pity to have to use them at all on active service and 
expose them to all kinds of hardships and disease as well 
as to a nasty, messy death. 

Coming back, however, to the aspect of the use of 
animals in labour which concerns us most out here—the 
case of the bullock carts—it is a wonder that they have 
not all disappeared off our streets and given way to ton 
trucks in the same way that the pony-traps and carriages 
have disappeared in favour of the motor car. Undoubtedly 
they will vanish eventually (and perhaps before very long) 
from the streets of our larger towns. So long as their 
use is permitted—and it would be a great hardship to 
many a humble man if it were prohibited completely—the 
question of lightening the lot of the cart bullock needs our 
urgent and careful attention. 

The carts used in Singapore are bad. They are heavy, 
cumbersome contrivances, unlike the light, strong bullock- 
carts of Malacca. The axles seem to be badly constructed 
and run untrue unless they are new, thus making the load 
far more difficult to pull. (Incidentally, this zigzagging of 
the wheels must do a lot of damage to the road surfaces), 
The lynchpins and the bearings of the wheels rarely are 
greased properly, which contributes both to the wheels 
running out of truth and to the necessity for extra effort 
in pulling the load. All the carts are well balanced and 
a slight pressure on the tail of an empty cart is sufficient 
to raise the yoke-pole off the necks of the oxen; if the 
load be well placed and apportioned in the cart this balance 
is preserved and eliminates most of the downward pressure 
from the necks of the bullocks. In the case of buffalo 
carts this question of balance is not observed—the beast 
has no hump with which to take the ‘‘ pull ”’ of the cart 
and consequently the weight must be distributed in such 
@ manner as to bear on the shafts and force the animal’s 
head down with the yoke-bar. In 1927 a series of abortive 
efforts was made to have the use of buffalo carts prohibited 
in Malacca for this reason and also because of the cruelty 
of working throughout the day, in narrow, oven-like streets, 
an animal whose natural habitat is a swamp. On these 
grounds the use of buffalo carts has been prohibited in 
many large Indian towns. 

Overloading is one of the chief causes of complaint 
against the drivers of bullock-carts, but loads have to be 
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carried, and the man who moves the biggest amount of 
material within the shortest space of time is, naturally, 
the most successful carter. Even if he be so minded, the 
driver cannot always contrive to proportion the loads to 
the strength of his animals: a pair of animals must be 
of sufficient strength and weight in themselves to start the 
load moving, but, once got going, a pair of lighter animals 
could pull the load on the level. Again, a load which 
travels easily over the hard roads of the town or the 
metalled country roads, becomes impossible in the deeply 
mired tracks off the map. In a similar way, that which 
would be a fair load during a spell of dry weather may 
become a hopeless one after a few days’ rain. It would 
be difficult, therefore, to fix a standard maximum load 
for a bullock-cart, keeping in view the varying strengths 
of bullocks, the surfaces of roads, levels and hills, and 
distance to be covered. Sixteen-and-one-half pikuls would 
be a fair average load for a pair of bullocks under normal 
circumstances. There was a case in Malacca where a 
driver was fined $5 for making a single buffalo trot with 
a load of 24 pikuls and 79 katies, but loads greater than 
this—up to 27 pikuls—were not nucommon for a single 
buffalo. These uncouth animals, which seem to be the 
embodiment of lethargy and strength, would appear to be 
better and more willing workers than cart bulls. One of the 
difficulties in prosecuting a driver for overloading is that in 
every case the load must be taken to a police station to be 
weighed. In the towns, where the roads are good and 
only gross overloading would constitute cruelty, police 
stations are easily reached, but in the rural areas, where 
most of the offences occur, it may take the best part of 
a day for a pair of overladen bullocks to stroll to the 
nearest police weighing machine, and, obviously, the load 
has to be kept under observation throughout the journey. 
The traffic regulations sometimes are the cause— indirectly 

of overloading of bullock carts; for instance, in the case 
of long poles or beams being forbidden as cargo on an 
ordinary motor lorry. 

On the whole, the type of draught cattle used in Malaya 
compares very favourably with those employed elsewhere. 
The treatment and care given to these animals by their 
owners, though there is plenty of scope for improvement, 
is, in general, much better in Malaya than in other Asiatic 
countries. The Malay usually is very kind-hearted and 
considerate to his cart bullocks, looking after them well 
and refraining as much as_ possible from working 
them in the heat of the day. The Chinese, being an 
economist, realises that it is good business to take care 
of his bullocks. The highest percentage of offenders lies 
amongst the Indian drivers—the worshippers of the cow. 
This is due mainly to the ignorance to which reference 
was made earlier on in this paper. These men are always 
thoughtless, but not wilfully cruel, though some of them 
are masters of sinister dexterity in the artificial stimulation 
of their cogitative ruminants. Each driver is armed with 
a whip or a goad. Goads are very uncommon in Malaya 


“improved models ’’—are very 


but doctored  whips— 
popular and of varying viciousness. The driver usually 
sits low in the front of the cart so that he may dispense 
(with the least amount of personal effort) his favours. 
If the whip fails to disturb the equanimity of his cattle, 
his prehensile toes, working viciously in the vicinity of the 
perineum, rarely disappoint as a means to this end, and, 
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as a last resort, he applies a few deft twists to the ever 
handy tails of the beasts. Occasionally consignments of 
oid cart-bullocks from India have been brought to Singa- 
pore by butchers, and it is the exception to find a sound 
tail amongst these unfortunate animals: even as many 
as ten separate dislocations may be found in one tail, 
and sometimes these appendages are paralysed completely, 
to the great satisfaction of the numerous flies in this 
country. A regulation enforcing the driver to sit in some 
position from which he could not reach the animals with 
his hands or feet undoubtedly would be to the great advan- 
tage of the bullocks, but it does not seem practicable. It 
must be no easy undertaking to drive the average pair of 
cart-bullocks. They are stupid and remarkably indifferent 
to their surroundings, and when this is added the fact that 
the driver is usually ignorant and remarkably thoughtless, 
we come to the foundation of the abuses which are evident 
daily in the treatment of these animals. Occasionally one 
sees a pair of bulls driven apparently without effort— 
a word, or a light touch from the hand of the driver, 
and away they start; they stop or they turn as required 
and there is none of the usual vociferous and violent 
system of persuasion. Obviously they are trained cart 
Lulls and the driver is a real driver. It would seem, then, 
that a great many of the abuses would be eliminated by 
having trained drivers and trained bullocks. That may 
appear to be a rather far-fetched idea, but with a little 
modification of the licensing regulations a big improvement 
might be accomplished after a time. One of the first things 
a driver should be taught is how to man a wheel properly 
when his cart is in difficulties ; another is the simple theory 
of dividing a load at the bottom of a bad hill and making 
two comfortable journeys instead of one hectic, blasphemous 
struggle over the bad bits; and another would be a_ few 
elementary facts concerning lameness and yoke-galls. 
Further discomfort could be eliminated by making the 
carrying of a propping stick for the pole of the cart com- 
pulsory. By the use of such a stick the vicious jolts on 
the necks of the animals when heavy cargo is being loaded 
would be stopped. At the various agricultural shows classes 
cffering substantial prizes for the various types of cart- 
bullocks and general turn-out might prove conducive to a 
little pride and extra attention on the part of owner- 
drivers. Another great improvement in the lot of these 
animals could be accomplished if the owners could be 
persuaded to see that after a strenuous day’s work the 
brutes had comfortable quarters to occupy and a restful 
bed to lie on. 

Most of the cases of lameness seen in cart-bullocks are 
in the foot. The commonest cause is loss of a shoe and 
consequent bruising of the sole by sharp stones. <A stone 
wedged in between the claws is another common cause of 
trouble. Either of these conditions is easily remediable, 
but, if unattended to by the driver, may have serious conse- 
quences. In the Dutch East Indies there is a system of 
using leather ‘‘ boots *' for the working cattle. These 
boots are built on the same one-piece plan which finds 
favour with many of our rickshaw coolies, and they are 
fastened by means of a thong above the coronet. Certainly 
they eliminate the evils and the risks of shoeing, but 


probably they would give rise to other dangers, especially 


in wet weather. A couple of these boots carried as spares 
on every bullock cart, however, might be the means of 
saving a great deal of the trouble subsequent to a cast 
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shoe. The sores seen about the fetlocks of bullocks give 
rise to lameness only when they are in a very advanced 
condition. It is difficult to convince the layman that the 
bull himself is responsible for most of the damage to these 
sores and that by constant licking with his rasp-like tongue 
the beast destroys all chance of healing processes and 
aggravates the formation of fibrous growths. But the 
layman insists that licking a wound is a healing process- 

Nature’s remedy. Old inner tubes from motor car tyres 
are an easy and successful method for preventing this inter- 
ference. It is said by the native cattle owners that feeding 
on pine apple refuse is a predisposing cause to these sores 
around the fetlocks. Yoke-galls are very common, and 
always more common in dry weather—probably cue to dust 
and grit settling on the skin under the yokebar. They 
are easily dealt with if treated early. A poor man cannot 
always afford to lay up his beasts in idleness when their 
necks are sore or when they go lame, especially if they 
be his chief means of livelihood: and in this connection 
official interference may become something approaching 
persecution of the unfortunate owner. We all know the 


sé 


man who * chances *’ a ride on a lame or a saddle-galled 


pony—and “* gets away with it ’’ every time. He does not 


have to go to court and be fined a week’s or a month's 
pay and have his animal taken away from him. But 
the poor man has to suffer—and cruelty due to ignorance 
or to the force of circumstances will never be eliminated 
by any methods involving suffering or hardship to men. 
In such cases a powerful society could do much useful 
work. 

In the general supervision of the welfare of cart bullocks 
the police are in a position to do very good work, especially 
in the rural areas. As at home, constables might take an 
interest in cases of overloading, of lameness, or in cases 
of working obviously unfit animals. Unlicensed hawkers, 
traffic obstructors, petty gamblers and other minor offenders 
are ably dealt with by the police. A display of active 
interest in practical humanitarianism by members of 
the police foree and the knowledge that each constable 
met on the roads was a potential source of trouble to an 
offender against the Cruelty to Animals Ordinance, would 
prove a powerful check on the misuses of cart bullocks. 

A question raised recently in Singapore by the P.C.A. 
Society involves the erection, at selected sites in the town, 
of common watering-troughs for cart bullocks. © Un- 
doubtedly the animals suffr from thirst. A bullock is 
supposed to drink once and for all in the evening and in 
the morning. The drivers say that a drink during working 
hours will cause the death of the cattle from = scouring. 
Many very thirsty bullocks may be seen daily on the streets 
of Singapore. The rattle of a bucket has a_ powerful 
attraction for these distressed animals and if offered water 
they will drink anything up to ten bucketsful at a time, 
The local S.P.C.A. offered to defray the expenses of erect- 
ing and maintaining a number of watering-troughs at 
various points. Objection has been taken to this proposal 
on the ground of the risk of spreading infectious cattle 
diseases. For instance, in the case of one of the periodical 
outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease amongst cart bullocks, 
a common drinking trough would form a focus from which 
freshly-infected bullocks might radiate to all parts of the 
island. Even turning off the water supply from the troughs 
in times of known danger would not be any protection 
against the risk. Undoubtedly the bullocks require a drink 
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during some part of the day, but up to now no safe method 
of supplying this has been put forward. Special buckets 
attached to standpipes; each cart carrying its own bucket, 
were two of the solutions suggested. There are objections 
in each case and the difficulty remains unsolved. 

(To be continued.) 


R.C.V.S. Obituary. 


FINNEY, FrepbericK THomas, 12 Stratford Grove Terrace, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Graduated Edinburgh, May 28th, 
1889, Died June 6th, 1931; aged 65 years. 

In reproducing the following reference to the late Mr. 
Finney, from the Newcastle Evening World, we desire to 
say that the deceased gentleman, and Mrs. Finney, were 
keen workers for the North of England Division’s recent 
effort on behalf of the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 

‘“ Mr. Finney came to Newcastle from Birmingham as a 
youth, and started work with H. and A. Hunter, veterin- 
ary sugeons. He qualified at the Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College, Edinburgh, in 1889, and acted as secretary of the 
Edinburgh Veterinary Medical Association during the same 
year. 

‘“ Returning to Tyneside, he practised for a time in 
Gateshead, then came to Newcastle about 26 years ago. 
He served Newcastle Corporation, the London and North 
Eastern Railway, and some of the leading horse transport 
undertakings in the city. 

““Mr. Finney was once a_ well-known rugby football 
player, being an early member of the Percy Park Club. He 
played for Northumberland on several occasions, and only 
an injury on the field prevented his gaining an international 
cap. When he was a member of Gateshead Bowling Club 
he won the Wilson-Worsdell Challenge Cup in 1900. 

‘Mr. Finney was a past vice-president of the Heaton 
and Byker Conservative Club, and a member of Bede Lodge 
of Freemasons, Jarrow. 

‘* He was 65, and leaves a widow and six sons.”’ 

CRrAB8, ALEXANDER, F.R.C.V.S., New Zealand Government 
Offices, 415, Strand, W.C.2. 

Mr. Crabb, who was taken ill a week previously, died 
following an operation. The deceased gentleman held 
the post of Secretary to the Trade Department of the 
Government of New Zealand in this country. 


Colloidal Magnesium Hydroxide.—In consequence of the 
receipt of a communication from Mr. J. F. D. Tutt, 
M-R.C.V.S., stating that various practitioners had wrttten 
him re his reference, in the May 30th issue of the 
Veterinary Record, to the use of colloidal magnesium 
hydroxide in retention of the membranes, stating that they 
had approached British Drug Houses, Ltd., but could get 
no information, we have made enquiries of this firm. 
British Drug Houses, Ltd. state, in reply, that they can/ 
supply liq. mag. hydrox. colloidal in Winchester quarts 
at 6s. 6d 

In the course of his communication, Mr. Tutt observes : 
**T have found that good results are obtained by using 
ordinary magnesium hydrate, which is made by Parke 
Davis and sold in 16-0z. bottles. If water up to two 
pints is added to one of these bottles, you get a three per 
cent, solution.” 


Statistics issued by the Isle of Man Board of Agriculture 
show that last year Manx farm stock consisted of 19,946 
cattle, 96,495 sheep, 3,630 pigs, and 3,628 horses. There 
were also 130,151 fowls in the island. Every class of stock 
was more numerous than in 1929, the increase in poultry 
being 15,931 head. 





The pig population of Ireland averages 89 pigs per 
1,000 acres. County Cork heads the counties with 153 
pigs per 1,000 acres, Kerry coming next with 139. County 
Meath has only 25. In comparison, Denmark carries 723 
and Holland 354 to the same acreage. 


Notes on Parasites in 1930. 


By A. W. Noél Pillers, F.R.C.V.S. 





The table which follows contains the names of some of 
the parasites and other forms which were examined during 
the year. To it have been added a few remarks upon 
species of any particular interest. The purpose of the 
notes is to call attention to those forms which it has been 
thought necessary to send in for determination and report. 





NAME. | °  Hosr. Locatiry. 
FUNGI. are | wii ewvars 5 
Microsporum equinum _ Horse (skin) .... | Kent. 
lanosum Dog (skin) Denbigh. 
PROTOZOA. | 
Sarcocytis sp. .. Ox (muscle) ... | Uganda. 
Eimeria debliecki : Pig (faeces) Lancs. 
avium Pheasant (ceca) | Renfrew. 





TREMATODA, 
Fasciola hepatica 

CESTODA. 
Avitellina southwelli | Sheep (intestine) Sudan. 
Moniezia expansa ... | Ox (intestine) | Essex, Ches. 
Tenia pisiformis ... | Dog (intestine) 


Ox (lungs) | Yorks. and 


Ireland, 





Dipylidium caninum ... | Dog (skin) | Shrops., 
| | Lanes. 
Davainea columbe | Woodpigeon ... | Hereford. 
sp. | Roul Roul par- | 
| tridge ... ... | Imported. 


“Hymenolepis phastanina Pheasant (intes- | 
tine) - | Renfrew. 
Goat (peri- 


| toneal cavity) camel 


' 





Cysticerus tenuicollis 


fasciolaris | Musquash (liver) | Hants. 
NEMATODA. 
Hemonchus contortus Ox (fourth | 
stomach and | 
intestine) | Salop. 
Trichostrongylus vitrinus Sheep (fourth 
stomach and | 
intestine) | ee 
axei Horse (stomach) | Malaya, 
Ostertagia circumcincta Sheep (fourth | 
stomach and | 
intestine)... | Lancs. 





(sophagastomum 
columbianum ...' 
Strongylus edentatus ...' 


Sheep (caecum) | 
| 
Horse (omentum) Berks. 


vulgaris | Hoise (double | 
| colon) us 
asini | Donkey (liver) | Uganda, 
Trichonema insigne Horse (double | 
colon) ... Lancs 
Sp. | Horse (double | 
| colon) ... | 99 
Onchocerca gibsoni .. Ox (muscle) .... | Imported. 
fasciata | Camel (subcutis) | Sudan. 
Thelazia rhodesii .. Calf (conjunc- | 


| oe we os Ee 
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Sygamus trachea wis 


laryngens 
Cyathostoma sp. 


Toxascaris leonina 
Augusticecum 
holopterum eo 


Porrocecum decipiens 
Anisakis rosmart 


Heterakis galline 
Pseudaspidodera sp. 


Chlamydonema 
preputiale 
Ancylostoma caninum 
Graphidium — strigosum 
Enterobius vermicularis 


Capillaria sp. 


Dipetalonema gracile 


Oslerus osleri 
Gnathostoma 
Spinigerum 
ANNELIDA, 
+Hirudo hildebrandti ..: 


LINGUATUBIDA, 
Linguatula serrata 


Armillifer moniliformis 
ACARINA. 
Sarcoptes auchenia ... 
Aleurobius farine 
Tarsonemus sp: 
INSECTA. 
Chrysomyia beszziana 
Eristalis tenax on 
Stenopteryx hirundinis... 
Gyropus ovalis 
Gliricola porcelli ... 
tNiptus hololeucus evel 
tCryphophagus dentatus 
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Host LOCALITY 


$$ 


Pheasant, jungle | Renfrew, Ire- 
fowl (trachea) | land. 


Buffalo (trachea) Malacca. 
| 


Jungle fowl 

(trachea) | Ireland. 
Dog (intestine) | Lanes. 
Tortoise (intes- | 

tine) | 
Fish (muscle) | Devon. 
Sea Lion. 

(stomach) ... | Lanes. 
Pheasant (ceca) | Renfrew. 
Roul Roul par- 

tridge (intes- 


Sussex. 


tine) ... ... | Imported. 
Cat (stomach) | Malaya. 
Dog (eggs, faeces) Staffs. 
Hare (stomach) | Hereford. 
Child (faeces) ... | Ches. 
Pheasant (intes- 

ae Renfrew. 
South = Ameri- 

can Monkey 

(peritonzal | 

cavity) oe 8 Imported. 
Dog (trachea) London. 





Cat (stomach) | Malaya. 
| 
Ox (mouth) | Uganda. 


Dog (nasal cav- 
ity and faeces) 
Cat (intestine) 


Lanes., Ches. 


Malaya. 


Llama (skin)... Imported. 
Rabbit (faces) | Salop. 
Horse (skin) .... | Lancs. 


Malaya. 
Kent, Derby. 
Martin (feathers) | France. 
Guinea-pig (skin)| Lanes. 


Ox (skin) 





Guinea-pig (skin’ a 
Fowl (feathers) = 
Fowl (feathers) + 


*Kindly determined by Dr. T. Southwell. 


, = - by Dr. C. C. A. Monro. 
= “a by Professor W. S. Patton. 


Funci.—The oospora form of Microsporum equinum 


reported from the horse’s skin is known to cause a stubborn 


dermatomycosis which tends to recur. It is believed to 


pass a phase on straws. 
susceptibility. 





There appears to be a special 
These two facts apparently explain its 
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recurrence on the same animal in a stable, all the animals 
of which receive the bedding from the same source. 
Protozoa.—A case of coccidiosis in a pig showed great 
thickening of the inner layers of the colon and large num- 
bers of Eimeria debliecki were present on the mucous mem- 
brane and in the faces. Biester and Murray have given 
a full account of the disease in the Journal of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association, Vol. Ixxv, 1929, 
p. 703. It would appear that porcine coccidiosis is of 
considerable importance in the post-mortem differential 
ciagnosis of the infective enterites of swine in this country. 
TREMATODA.—Eggs of the liver fluke were found in the 
material in a small cavity in the lungs of a cow, and 
later many immature flukes in abscesses in the lungs of 
imported cattle. The subject is fully discussed in another 
place, i.e., ‘‘ Fasciola hepatica Linnaeus, 1758, in the 
Lungs of Cattle ’’—Veterinary Journal, 1930, p. 172. 
Crstopa.—The tapeworm Hymenolepis phasianina was 
found in great numbers in pheasant chicks. The infec- 
tion was a mixed one and is referred to later. It seems 
necessary again to point out that the dried segments of 
the tapeworm Dipylidium caninum often adhere to the hairs 
of the hind quarters, where they appear to be mistaken 
for ticks, lice, and other bodies unless they are closely 
examined after clearing in a little pure liquid carbolic 
acid. The liver of a musquash (Fiber sibethicus) was 
found to contain the cystic stage (Cysticercus fasciolaris) 
of the cat tapeworm—Tenta taniaformis (T. crassicollis). 
NeMaAtopaA.—Trichostrongylus  vitrinus was recovered 
from the fourth stomach and small intestine of sheep. 
Some trichostrongyles from the horse’s stomach in Malaya 
could not be distinguished from allied forms in ruminants 
in this country. The horse worm is generally called 
T. axei and that of cattle and sheep T. extenuatus, 
Strongylus edentatus, an almost adult female, was found 
in the omentum of a horse. This species is a common 
wanderer. S. asini was reported from small abscesses in 
the liver of a donkey in Uganda. It is often met in such 
situations. A very heavily infested piece of brisket of 
imported beef—with Onchocerca gibsoni—was examined, 
and an allied form, O. fasciata, was found under the skin 
in a Sudanese camel. Thelasia rhodesii appears to be 
troublesome as a parasite of the conjunctival sac in calves 
in Uganda. Syngamus trachea was reported from the 
trachea of pheasants and «jungle fowls. In the latter a 
single damaged specimen with long spicule measurements 
proved to be a Cyathostoma. S. laryngeus, closely allied 
to the gapeworm, occurs in the larynx and trachea of 
cattle. A large white ascarid-like worm, Augusticecum 
holopterum, was reported from the intestines of a tortoise, 
where it appeared to be responsible for death. Nematodes 
are common in the musculature of several of our edible 
séa fish. They are generally encysted larval forms, and 
the adults are found in the stomachs of sea carnivora 
which feed on these fish. The usual history of specimens 
sent in for examination is that the worm was seen on 
the plate as the cooked portion of fish was about to be 
eaten or after some of it had been partaken. In some 
cases there appears to be great though unwarranted alarm 
as to the consequences. Porrocecum decipiens was so 


encountered in a portion of fish by a veterinarian’s wife. 
An allied form (but adults) Antsakis rosmari was found 
in the stomach of a sea lion which died in a menagerie, 
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The cwxcal worm Heterakis galline was reported from 
pheasant chicks. An apparently undescribed species of 
I’seudaspidodera was found in the intestine of « Roul-roul 
partridge. An interesting nematode of the cat’s stomach 
in the East is Chlamydonema preputialis. It appears to 
cause marked erosion of the mucous membrane. It is a 
remarkable worm in that in both sexes there is a kind of 
hood which envelopes the posterior extremity. Eggs of an 
ancylostome, probably A. caninum, were found in the faeces 
of a dog in Staffordshire. Under certain conditions this 
hook worm and a smaller and more common one— 
Uncinaria stenocephala—may be found in numbers suffici- 
ent to produce disease in this country. An imported South 
American monkey, which died, had several of the filariid 
worm—Dipetalonema gracile in its peritoneal cavity. 
Oslerus osleri was again recorded from nodules in the 
trachea of a dog. Gnathostoma spinigerum, a nematode, 
with rows of hooks on the head and backward-projecting 
spines on the body, was reported from the cat’s stomach 
in Malaya. It oceurs in several carnivora. It is often 
the cause of death by boring into and through the stomach 
wall, where it forms tumours, The life history appears 
to be unknown: however, an immature form, according 
to Chandler, occurs in the mesentery of certain snakes. 
Cats often eat snakes in the East. 

ANNELIDA.—A batch of leeches from the mouths of cattle 
in Uganda turned out to be Hirudo hildebrandtii. 

Lincuatutipa.—Linguatula serrata was sneezed out 
from the nasal cavity of a dog in Lancashire and the 
feces of another were found to contain characteristic 
linguatule eggs on several occasions, but there were no 
rasal or other symptoms. There seems to be little doubt 
that the presence of this parasite is now more often 
recognised than formerly. As has been remarked above, 
cats in the East often eat snakes and this may explain 
the presence of an allied form Armillifer” moniliformis 
which was found in the intestine of a cat. As the adult 
occurs in the lungs of certain snakes, this is apparently 
a case of simple ingestion. 

Acarina.—Skin scrapings, from an outbreak of skin 
disease in a number of Ilamas showed the presence of 
Sarcoptes aucheniec, In some rabbits’ feces were large 
numbers of the common mite Aleurobius farine. It occurs 
in several meals and by-products and dies when eaten. 
Mites of several species are commonly encountered in the 
freces. 

Insecta.—Maggots from a fly-blown wound in an ox 
in Malay proved to be the common myiasis-producing fly 
Chrysomyia bessiana. The rat-tailed maggot of the drone 
fly Eristalis tenax was found in the fwces of a_ heifer 
and in the manure channel of a cowshed. It has been 
previously pointed out that this fly deposits its eggs in 
decomposing liquids. <A spider fly (Stenopteryx hirundinis) 
was found on a cloth which had been used to hold a 
martin. Some guinea-pigs were badly infested with the 
two lice common to them, viz., Gyropus ovalis and Gliricola 
porcelli. Two beetles, both well known household pests, 
were found in the depths of the feathers of live fowls. One 
Niptus hololeucus, the golden spider beetle, and the other, 
Cryptophagus dentatus, a common scavenger. 

GENERAL.—-Numerous samples of faeces contained nema- 
tode, cestode or trematode eggs. Several were negative. 
Several non-parasitic cysts from various situations in 
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cifferent animals were examined. An interesting spurious 
parasite was a piece of bacon rind which was vomited by 
a dog and sent by the owner (a doctor) as a tapeworm to 
his veterinary adviser. In another case a decomposed 
portion of an earth worm was found in the faces of a 
dog. It was not possible to make out the genus or 
species, or to ascertain whether it had actually been 
voided, or the fzeces dropped on the worm on the lawn. 
A thin slice of beef (fat and muscle) in which there was 
embedded—apparently without lesions in the skin—several 
strands of cotton waste, was also examined. 

Multiple Infestation.—The extent to which tho con- 
stant breeding upon the same ground will predispose to 
parasitic invasion is shown by an outbreak with serious 
losses amongst pheasant chicks. Whilst some birds only 
harboured one species of parasite, many had two or three and 
some had all of them, viz., coccidia Eimeria avium; 





nematodes—Syngamus trachea, Heterakis galline, Capil- 
lavia sp., and the tapeworm Hymenolepis phasianina, 


R.A.V.C. Annual Dinner. 


The following is a list of officers who attended the 
above Dinner on Friday, June 12th, 1931, at the Hotel 
Victoria :— 

Major-General W. S. Anthony, c.p., ¢.M.G., Director- 
General, Army: Veterinary Services, presiding. 

Lieut.-General Sir Felix F. Ready, k.c.p.,  ¢.s.1., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., Quartermaster-General to the Forces, was 
the guest of the evening. 

Major-Generals.—Sir Layton J. Blenkinsop,  k.c.n., 
p.s.0., Colonel Commandant; Sir John Moore, K.c.M.G., 
CoBeg FoR.C. VS. 

Colonels.— J. J. Aitken, c.M.G., D.s.o., O.B.E ; H. S, 
Mosley, D.s.o.; A. Smith, F-R.c.v.s.; J. J. B. Tapley, 
p.s.0.; A. G. Todd, c.nB.k., D.S.0.; G. K. Walker, 
ColeReg OvBeR. 

Lieutenant-Colonels.—E, P. Argyle, D.s.o.; A. E. 
Clarke, W. B. Edwards, O. S. Fisher, 0.n.&.; H. J. Holness, 
p.s.o.; FF. D. Hunt, o.n.k.; F.C. O'’Rorke, c.M.G., 
F.R.C.V.S.; P. J. Simpson, D.s.o., F.R.C.veS.3; F.C. 
Stratton. 

Majors.—F. J. Andrews, W. E. Barry, J. Bell, H. Bone, 
M.c.; E. C. Bowes, J. J. Clune, L. Danels, A. C. Duncan, 
F.R.C.V.S+, T. Hicks; F. Hogg, C. Holland, mM.c.; W. B. 
Howe, H. J. Hughes, m.p.z.; C. H. Hylton-Jolliffe, 
F.R.C.V.S.; A. J. Kelly, M. J. Killelea, C. J. R. Lawrence, 
O.B.E.; T. Lishman, G. Lloyd, D.s.o., F.R.C.V6S. 5 M. A. 
Murphy, C. A. Murray, J. W. O’Kelly, E. S. W. Peatt, 
O.B.E., F/R.C.VeS. ; A. A. Pryer, D.s.o. ; W. M. Rouse, C. G. 
Saunders, D.s.o.; T. Sealy-Green, J. J. M. Soutar, 0.B.E. ; 
R. H. Stalker, H. Stephenson, m.c.; P. F. Woodland, 
T. E. Campey, M.B.E. 

Captains.—J. Hegarty, m.c.; J. S. Kingston, L. H. B. 
Poer, M.c.; L. R. Swifte, A. J. Warburton. 

Lieutenants.—L. W. Coulden, R. K. Kent, A. A. Kidd. 





The reported serious outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
in Southern Rhodesia is minimised in an official communi- 
cation to Reuter. The disease, it is officially stated, is 
of the mildest possible character. The mortality is negli- 
gible; in some herds it is nil, and in others it does not 
exceed one per cent. The affected areas are now fully 
known, and alarmist statements are officially declared 
to be unfounded and unwarranted. 


The foaling alarm invention for use in breeding stables, 
invented by Mr. J. P. Brown, Dipple, Fochabers, and 
Mr. Stephen Souter, Elgin, is to be publicly demonstrated 
at the forthcoming Highland show at Edinburgh. 
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Veterinary Meat Inspection. 


In the abstract from the paper read by 
Captain Ross Grant, published elsewhere in this 
issue, there is a sentence which calls for 
special attention, viz. :—‘‘ Very stringent regu- 
lations are in force with regard to imported meat 

. . . the stringent carrying out of those regula- 
tions has had the effect of initiating and building 
up the splendid meat inspection services now 
existing in most of the exporting countries.”’ 

The City of London may rightly claim to have 
been one of the principal Authorities to whom 
the afore-mentioned remarks apply. 

In 1909 Dr. Collingridge, then Medical Officer 
of Health for the City, recommended to the Cor- 
poration that in order to bring the meat inspec- 
tion branch of his Department into line with 
modern ideas, a qualified veterinary officer with 
special knowledge of the subject should be 
appointed Chief Meat Inspector. His advice 
was acted upon and the effects are worth noting. 
The Department was re-organised, new tempor- 
ary offices obtained, a laboratory and detention 
room fitted up, the staff increased, statistics kept, 
and a new system of examining pig carcasses 
for tuberculosis brought into operation. So much 
for local effects. What have been the world- 
wide effects? In 1910, as the result of represent- 
ations made through the Ministry of Health, a 
complete new staff of veterinary meat inspectors 
was appointed by the Federal Government of 
Australia to examine and certify all meat and 
The Dutch 
Government increased the number of veterinary 


meat foods intended for export. 


meat inspectors and the Governments of the 
United States of America, Argentina, Holland, 
Australia and New Zealand sent veterinary repte- 
sentatives to Smithfield markets. 

In 1913 the City’s Chief Inspector was invited 
by the Argentine Government to report on the 
system of meat inspection in that country. This 
resulted in an increase in the number of veteri- 
nary meat inspectors in Argentina and Uruguay, 
also in the salaries paid to those officers. At 
the same time a recommendation was made that 
British Veterinary Officers should be stationed 
in South America to watch British interests in 
reference to contagious diseases. This advice was 
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acted on in 1925. In 1927 it became necessary 
for the City to make representations to the 
Chilian Authorities as to meat inspection. This 
resulted in British veterinary officers being 
specially selected and sent to Chili for three years 
until veterinary surgeons were trained in meat 
inspection and an entirely new staff of Govern- 
ment veterinary officers appointed to examine 
and certify all meat and meat food products 
intended for export. 

In 1928 the Chief Inspector was invited to visit 
Australia and New Zealand and report on the 
system of meat inspection. This resulted in a 
considerable increase in the numbers of the meat 
inspectors in Australia, New Zealand, Argentina, 
Uruguay, etc., also in more stringent carrying 
out of meat inspection at the Ports of Britain. 

As the result of representations made to the 
Ministry of Health regarding the better hand- 
ling, transport and inspection of meat, the Public 
Health (Meat) Regulations, 1924, were issued by 
the Ministry. 

In 1922 a Departmental Committee on meat 
inspection was appointed by the Ministry of 
Health; on this Committee was a member of the 
veterinary profession and members gave evidence 
before it on the subject. The Committee recom- 
mended that there should be two grades of meat 
inspectors (a) Expert and (b) Lay, and that ‘* In 
many of the larger towns veterinary work in con- 
nection with the milk supply and_ tuberculosis 
amongst cattle has resulted in the appointment 
of a veterinary officer attached to the Health 
Department and to these Officers might well be 
given the duties of the expert meat inspector.’’ 

The Committee further recommended _ that 
‘* In order to give effect to our recommenda- 
tions, the existing law needs to be amended so 
as to give to the veterinary officer, appointed 
for purposes of meat inspection, the statutory 
right to enter premises and inspect and seize 
unsound food, which at present vests only in the 
medical officer of health or sanitary inspector.’’ 

In Memorandum 62 (Foods) issued by the 
Ministry of Health in March, 1922, the decision 
as to difficulties in deciding as to the fitness of 
food for human consumption is referred to the 
veterinary officer or medical officer. Jn 1930, 
chiefly through representations made from _ the 
City of Glasgow’s Chief Veterinary Inspector, 
the Government of the Irish Free State passed 
an Act making it compulsory that all meat 


intended for export be examined and stamped by 
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competent veterinary officers. This has resulted 
in an entirely new staff of veterinary officers being 
appointed in the Free State and a similar Act has 
been made by the Government of Northern Ire- 
land, which came into operation on the first of 
May this year. 

Simultaneously with the great improvement in 
the meat inspection services in all countries, due 
to stringent carrying out of the meat regula- 
tions in this country, there has been, and is still 


going on, special investigation into animal 
diseases, e.g., onchocerciasis, actinobacillosis, 
tuberculosis, caseous-lymphadenitis, etc. All the 


afore-mentioned progressive work is being done 
by members of the veterinary profession, with 
the result that the numbers of veterinary public 
health officers are slowly but gradually being 
increased both at home and abroad. Can any- 
one, then, say that we are not making progress? 
The answer is ‘‘ No.’’ Therefore it is our duty 
to carry on steadily training young graduates 
scientifically and practically to fill the positions 
that will gradually be open to them, for all pro- 
gressive, broad-minded medical officers of health 
now freely recognise that the persons best 
qualified to act as chief meat inspectors are mem- 
bers of the veterinary profession who have made 
a speciality of this important branch of public 
health work. 


Horse Racing in Ireland. 


Horse racing in Ireland is both a national industry 
and a national sport; and probably of greater importance 
as an industry than as a sport. The Inter-Department 
Committee on Horse Racing estimated in 1927 that the 
capital value of the brood mares on Irish stud farms was 
over £1,000,000, while the value of the thoroughbred 
stallions standing for service was about £200,000. About 
1,200 yearlings were sold annually, by private treaty or 
at such public sales as Dublin, Doncaster, or Newmarket 
for an aggregate of about £550,000, while sales of mares, 
foals, and horses in training realised about a_ similar 
amount. On the average there were from 1,200 to 1,400 
horses in training in Ireland, representing a capital value 
estimated at £475,000, and the costs of upkeep (forage, 
wages, etc.), amounted to about £180,000 a year. In 
the five years, 1923 to 1927, no fewer than 758 Irish-bred 
yearlings were sold at Doncaster for 811,725 guineas—an 
average of over £1,124; while 1,453 yearlings sold at 
Dublin realised a total sum of 271,916 guineas, and 
averaged £196 10s. No country is so prolific as Ireland 
in producing race winners. In 1926, in countries outside 
of Ireland, Irish-bred racehorses won stakes amounting 
tc £415,803, including £186,869 in England and £94,256 
in India, the other countries, in order, being Ceylon, Italy, 
U.S.A., South Africa, France, Australia, Belgium, Egypt, 
Germany, Panama, Canada, New Zealand, Denmark, West 
Indies, Austria, and Spain. Three times in succession the 
** Grand National ’’ has been won by Irish horses. The 
Derby winners of 1919, 1920, and 1925 were bred in 


Ireland, and the Derby winners of 1926 and 1927 were 
out of Trish mares, while Irish-bred animals have had 
other wins since that date.—Scottish Farmer, 


Abstracts. 


|Meat Inspection in Relation to Public Health. 
GRANT, Capt. ] 


Ross 





Captain Ross Grant, well known to our profession in 
l.ondon as the late representative of the Meat Inspection 
Department of the Commonwealth of Australia, visited 
South America before he returned home and by so doing 
gained considerable knowledge of the systems of meat in- 
spection in Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil. Previously 
he had visited U.S.A., Canada and the Continent, so 
that he may be regarded as well qualified to speak on 
‘* Meat Inspection in Relation to Public Health,’’ a subject 
he dealt with in a paper read before Section L, Veterinary 
Science, of the Australasian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in Brisbane in 1930, which appeared in 
the March edition of the Australian Veterinary Journal in 
1931. 

Captain Grant pointed out the main object of an 
organised system of meat inspection as being *‘ the pro- 
vision of a healthy food supply for the public.’’ He 
stated ‘* It is a human weakness that most of us look 
for a higher standard of excellence in others than we 
possess in ourselves,’’ and quoted the well-known fact that 
in the U.S.A. the splendid system of meat inspection in 
operation under the Bureau of Animal Industry applies 
only to establishments which sell or ship their products 
in whole or in part in inter-state or foreign commerce 
and does not apply to those establishments the meat and 
products of which are not sold or shipped outside the 
confines of the State in which the plant is operated. 
Similarly, he quotes (and correctly) the fact that ‘‘ While 
the domestic supplies of meat in Great Britain are, with 
the exception of certain large centres of population sub- 
jected to only a_ cursory very stringent 
regulations are in force in regard to imported meat.” 
Captain Grant points out the very important fact, not 
always realised or appreciated, that the stringent carrying 
out of those regulations has had the effect of initiating 
and building up the splendid meat inspection services in 
most of the exporting countries and quotes Australia as 
He might also have included others, e.g., 
This has 


examination, 


an example. 
Chile, Irish Free State, Northern Ireland, etc. 
brought the veterinary profession into ‘‘ its own, 
qualified veterinarians are in charge of meat inspection in 
every country of the world except England. This defect 
will gradually be remedied in time, for all broad-minded, 
up-to-date medical officers of health recognise that, in 
these days of “ specialisation,’? no man can possibly be 
an expert in all branches of public health work and that 
there is plenty of room and work for the medical officer 
of health, the veterinary officer of health and the sanitary 
officer, and no need for any jealousies. 

Captain Grant goes on to give a summary of the 
diseases of animals which are of principal importance to 
public health, e.g., anthrax (seldom seen in the abattoirs of 
Australia), actinomycosis, actinobacillosis (rare), and caseous 
lymphadenitis. He specially deals with the last-named 
disease pointing out that there is no case on record of an 
animal having died of this disease per se; nevertheless, that 
a strict examination of all sheep and lambs slaughtered is 
necessary, as English regulations require that carcasses 


as only 
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found to be affected with this disease be condemned. In 
all other countries, however, the procedure is to condemn 
only in generalised cases. He continues by adding : ‘‘ This 
would appear to be the logical course to pursue, for to 
condemn a whole carcass for a localised lesion means 
the adoption of an unnecessarily severe view of the signifi- 
cance of the disease in relation to public health.’’ We 
would remark that if a guarantee can be given that the 
disease is definitely ascertained to be localised, this opinion 
is justified—but those who have studied the disease most 
carefully in daily practice find that it is not always easy 
to be certain that the lesions are strictly local, and carcasses 
have been passed as such which, on being cut up, show 
lesions in various parts. It is very interesting to note 
that in the Annual Report of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry for 1930 it is shown that 2-798 whole carcasses 
of sheep and goats were condemned as unfit for food and 
only two parts were condemned, showing that the inspectors 
have found that the disease is more often extensively affected 
than was generally thought to be the case. 

Foot-and-mouth disease is unknown in Australia, while 
reference is made as to its endemic prevalence in many 
countries and the virus remaining infective in the bone 
marrow after 76 days. The same results have been found 
in cured bacon, when, by feeding to pigs crushed bones 
containing virulent marrow, seven cases out of niné proved 
infective. 

In his remarks on tuberculosis, Captain Grant deals with 
the ‘‘ Freibank *’’ system of utilising diseased meat, and 
queries the wisdom of the procedure, as it is doubtful if 
meat saturated with the toxins of tuberculosis could ever 
make a wholesome food even though all danger of actual 
infection were eliminated by the process of sterilisation. 
He goes on to point out, as has been observed by others, 
the comparative frequency of tuberculosis in high-class, well- 
bred animals as compartd with the native cattle of 
Argentina and suggests that breeding from resistant strains 
will have to receive more attention than it does to-day, 
when the main object of the average breeder is to attain 
the desired perfection of type with the highest possible 
_production of meat or milk, without taking into account 
the disease-resisting power of the animal. 

In dealing with parasites, Captain Grant points out 
that Australia is practically free from all the parasitic 
diseases of animals transmissible to man through the 
medium of infected meat. 

Cysticercus bovis has only once been observed, while, 
C. cellulose and Trichina do not exist in the Common- 


wealth. 
T. BD. ¥. 





[Should Tetanus Meat be Seized? Verce, J., Revue 
General de Méd. Vétérinaire, x\, 471, pp. 145-151. ] 


The author reviews various articles on the subject, includ- 
ing those of French, German and English origin. It would 
appear to be the opinion of most, that only if there is no 
alteration whatever in the appearance of the carcass it 
should be passed for human consumption. At the present 
day in France it is considered by those in authority, includ- 
ing veterinary inspectors, that the carcass of any type of 
animal which has been destroyed because of the occurrence 





of tetanus, no matter how mild the degree, should be con- 
demned as unfit for food. This is based on the following 
three reasons :— 

(1) The flesh may be dangerous. 

(2) The consumption of such flesh is loathsome. 

(3) Exposure for sale of such flesh constitutes an attempt 
to defraud. 

The opinion that flesh from a_tetanus-infected animal 
may be dangerous has led to the expression of many 
opposing opinions. Some maintain that it is not dangerous, 
e.g., SORMANI showed that the ingestion by the most 
susceptible animals of large quantities of virulent organisms 
was perfectly harmless, although neither the gastric nor 
intestinal juices had any destructive action on them. On 
the other hand, Fermi and Ceri showed that the hydro- 
chloric acid of the gastric juices destroyed tetanus toxin, 
although such toxin fed or introduced per rectum to guinea- 
pigs produced no symptoms. From experiments carried 
out by MEssNER there is evidence that toxin is present in 
the muscle of infected animals. Food containing such 
toxin, when eaten by man is probably harmless, though 
there is some risk of infecting those engaged in slaughtering 
the animal. Some authors think that the flesh is dangerous, 
e.g., a case is recorded in which two negroes developed 
tetanus after eating from the carcass of a bull which died 
of tetanus following castration. Work done by Rapinowitcu 
would seem to indicate that the presence in meat of 
Bb. tetani and its toxin is distinctly dangerous to the 
consumer. 

The author, however, weighing up all the evidence at 
his disposal, comes to the conclusion that there is no dange 
whatever of setting up tetanus by the ingestion of the flesh 
of an animal killed when infected even though the flesh 
is consumed in the raw state. He supports total seizure, 
however, because of the inferior quality of the meat, its 
nauseating character and the risk of being accused of fraud. 


p. BH. % 





{A Case of Primary Adenocarcinoma of the Kidney with 
Metastases in the Lungs in a Cow. Dr. Lutz. 
Schweiz. Arch. f. Tierhlk., 1930, Vol. 72, pp. 409-415. ] 


Beginning with a reference to veterinary literature to 
illustrate the rarity of carginoma in cattle, the author 
describes a case in a cow which was slaughtered on, sus- 
picion of tuberculosis. Lesions were confined to the kidneys 
and lungs. One kidney was practically normal and showed 
minute subcapular hamorrhages, whilst the other was 
enormous and weighed over 16 kg., its capsule was greatly 
thickened and the greatest change was found in the cortex, 
which was full of lesions, some partly calcified and others 
soft, varying in size between that of a hazel nut and that 
of a child’s fist; the medulla was invaded less and the 
calyces were distended. The perirenal lymph glands were 
severely affected also. 

The lungs contained innumerable small tumours and the 
bronchial and mediastinal lymph glands were involved. 
The diagnosis was made by the veterinary pathological 
institute at Ziirich and a detailed account of the histological 
changes, with an account of the pathogenesis of the case, 
is given. Fifteen references are appended. 
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Clinical and Case Reports. 


So-Called ‘‘ Ascaris ovis’ 
Liver. 


VOL. XI. 


, 


in Lamb’s 


BY 
J. McGaughey, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 


Whilst it is known that Ascaris suill@ sometimes invades 
the bile ducts of pigs’ livers, | do not remember ever 
having read or heard of a similar condition in sheep, and 
for that reason I think this case worthy of record, 

The worm which | assume to be Ascaris ovis was, in this 
instance, found totally enclosed in one of the bile ducts of a 
lamb’s liver, causing slight jaundice. There was only one 
worm present, being about five inches long by one-tenth of 
an inch wide. In appearance it looks like a shorter and 
thinner variety of :lscaris suille of the pig. References to 
Ascaris ovis in veterinary literature seem very vague, and 
in view of its great rarity it seems doubtful whether it may 
not be an undeveloped form of [scaris suill@ rather than 


a distinctive sheep parasite, 


Pyometra in a Thoroughbred Mare.* 
BY 
N. Iorns. 
RoyAL VETERINARY COLLEGE, LONDON. 





The subject, a brown thoroughbred mare, eight years 
old, purchased at the July sales at Newmarket, came 
under observation on August 21st, 1930. Her owner com- 
plained of a profuse discharge from the mare’s vagina. 
Examination of the vagina with an electric torch revealed 
slight congestion of the mucous membranes, but absence 
of any ulceration or wounding. The mare was apparently 
a virgin. 

The treatment for the time being consisted of the inser- 
tion of an antiseptic pessary, containing acriflavine, and 
the owner was instructed to irrigate the vagina twice daily 
with a hot solution of permanganate of potash, one in 
two thousand, by.means of a funnel and a length of rubber 
tubing. 

On August 27th, as the discharge seemed to be increas- 
ing, the vagina was explored by hand, the hymen broken 
down and an attempt made to dilate the os uteri. This, 
however, was found to be tightly constricted, and only 
with difficulty could the lubricated index finger be inserted. 
On the following day the os uteri was anointed with 
glycerine of belladonna, and 24 hours after it was found 
possible to dilate it sufficiently to admit three fingers in 
the shape of a cone. The catarrhal discharge had by this 
time become very profuse but was practically odourless. 
It was now possible to feel that the right horn of the 
uterus was packed tightly with inspissated pus of the 
consistency of a firm cheese. As far as possible this was 
broken up by the finger; a rubber tube attached to a Reid's 
pump was inserted and the uterus thoroughly irrigated 
every second day, until September 24th, with a hot solu- 
tion 2} per cent. of bicarbonate of soda, the owner irrigat- 





* Case in series presented for award under the 
N.V.M.A. Clinical Prize Scheme for Students, 1930. 
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Royal Veterinary College. 


List of Subscriptions to the Rebuilding Fund at April 30th, 


1931. 
.Lmount of subscriptions to June 30th, 1930, £35,118 1 6 
Wilfred’s League of Gugnunes eee ee 500 0 0 
= eM” Kes ee ee ae me me 250 0 0 
Lord Glanely tea — ess we ms 221 13 0 
Sir Hugo Hirst, Bart. ss _ ea 210 0 0 
Proceeds of United Hunts Ball ne na 201 10 O 
Sir Charles Hyde, Bart. on ‘ “en 105 0 0 


Mr. J. T. N. Baxendale; British Dairy 
Farmers’ Association; Mrs. E. M. 
Cadbury; Mr. H. E. Corbett; Executors 
of the late S. A. Wallis; National Grey- 
hound Racing Club; Proceeds of Bal 
Masque at Newmarket organised by Mrs. 
N. Griffiths; Miss E. D. M. Tugwell 


(per Mrs. Geo, Cadbury) ... a ron 100 0 0 
South-Eastern Jersey Club ©... ne a 909 0 0 
Miss G,. Bertram one wa _ si 67 9 3 
Greyhound Racing Advisory Committee of 

the Wembley Stadium axe rere an 52 10 0 
Miss E. P. Leach; Mr. Arthur B. Portman 50 0 O 
Steyning Branch of the W. Sussex Farmers’ 

Union is has ne ina ous 45 16 7 
Major D. McCalmont ” 26 5 0 


Miss A. Boardman; Mrs. M. E. Cunliffe- 
Smith; The Aga Khan; Mrs. E. G,. Latter 


(per the S.E.J.C.) ... _ wen eon 25 0 0 
Camberley and District Canine Society (per 

Mr. W. Pauer, M.R.c.v.S.) ... ses iin 2219 7 
Collected at the Dinner of the Fat Stock 

Show Society oe eka ssi 21 0 0 
Court of Butchers’ Company; Mrs. B. C. 

James; Proceeds of Dance organised by 

R.V.C. Students’ Union Society was 20 0 0 
Proceeds of Dogs’ Garden Party organised 

by Lady Alexandra Emmet sol daa 18 12 2 
Proceeds from Sale of Cow presented by 

Lt.-Col. Sir Merrik R. Burrell, Bart. 15 15 0 
** In Memory of Bobby ”’ from Dr. J. Michael 

and Miss Ford 15 0 0 


** Rosemount Warren,’* W.L.O.G. oe 1112 8 
Lady Kitty Ritson; Southdown Sheep Society 10 10 0 
Proceeds from Carnival Dance (per Mr. J. 


C. Heather, M.R.C.Vv-S.) 716 3 
Readers of The Christian ae 7 0 0 
A.B.C. Coupler Engineering Co., Ltd. 6 13 10 

Mr. A. Baker; Miss I. Mackinnon; ‘* John 
Sumner Trust ”’ 5 5 0 
5 4 0 








Mrs. P. Meredith-Rice 


ing the vagina once daily on the alternate days with the 
permanganate of potash solution. 

On September 24th it was found, on examination, that 
the right uterine horn, which had been filled up with 
the mass of inspissated pus, was quite clean and was 
contracting. An acriflavine pessary was then inserted as 
deeply as possible and the mare, which had been kept 
in active training during the whole course of treatment, 
ran in a race on September 27th, the discharge having 
by this time entirely ceased. 
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Mr. H. Mitton, M.r.c.v.s. 


Collected at Meet of the South Devon Hunt 


in response to Horse and Hound appeal 
Miss C. E. Aldridge; Mr. C. M. Baker; 
“H.G.B."";) Mr. R.* W. Cornell = (per 
S.E.J.C.); Mr. R. Gillilan; Miss N. k. 
Jacobs; Lady Dorothy Kennard; Mr. 
Kenneth Latter (per S.E.J.C.); > Miss L. 
Lyle; Mrs. M. L. Mackinnon; Miss C. 
L. Morant; Miss k. L. Pagan; Miss V. 
M. Pagan; Sevenoaks Branch of — the 
National Farmers’ Union 

Mrs. H. Lambert nee ies 

Mr. W. A. Dellagana, F.R.c.Ves. 

Mrs. E. Ashby 


Mr. C. F. Barwell; Miss J. Fair; the FEx- 


ecutors of the late Miss H. Hannell; 
Harrowgate Agricultural Society ; Miss W. 
E. Keith-Faleoner; Mr. W. S. Melntyre ; 
Malayan Kennel Association; Mrs, Reubi 
(per Mr. E. P. Barrett, M.r.c.v.s.) 

Miss L. Kerr 

Miss R. Lueas 


Miss Cs A. Moore 


Midland Counties Veterinary — Medical 


Association 


Collected by ‘* James Buchanan” (A cat)... 


Captain G. Belville; ‘ Billy ’’ (per Mr. J. 
H. B. Best, M-r.c.v.s.); Worshipful Com- 
pany of Butchers (per Major T. Sealy 
Green, M.R.c.v.s.); Miss T. U. Faber; 
Brig.-Gen. KF. A. Fortescue; Mr. F. 
Morton; Mrs. L. E. Rowe; St.) Paneras 
Grocers’ Association; Mr. and Mrs. M. 
Strachan; Major FE. Wallace, M.er.c.ves. 
wzidy Freake; Mrs. B. M. "Ross; Miss A. E. 
Stevens eee 

Mrs. A. B. Newton 

Mrs. R. M. Alderson oe _— 

** Anonymous ** (per Mrs. Cadbury)... 

Mr. Legge : 


Mr. J. B. Aspinall; Mr. E. P. Barrett, 


M.R.C.V.S.; Mrs. Beck and Pollitzer; Mr. 
F. Breslane per Major T. Sealy Green, 
M.R.C.VeS.); Miss M. K. Burton; Miss EF. 
R. A. Cooper; Country Life (per Captain 
J. R. Hewer, M.r.c.v.s.); Mr. C. B. Cowell 
(per Miss E. M. Jaques); Mr. Hamud ud 
din Dilawari; Mr. W. A. Elder, F.R.c.v.s.3 
Mr. E. C. Farmer; Mrs. M. Fern; Mr. 
B. Franklin, M.R.c.v.s. ; Miss E. Gould; 
Mr. L. B. Grace, M.R.c.v.s.; Mrs. F. J. 
Gray; Mr. J. Greenwood (per Mr. E. J. 
Burndred, M.r.c.v.s.); Mr. L. Lazarus; 
Mr. Lockwood; Mr. W. B. Logan; Mrs. 
E. S. McGuire; Mr. G. W. M. Mills; 
Mr. S. E. Newton; Miss A. Noble; Mr. R. 
Paget ; Mr. W. R. Ponting; Mr. C. 
Schelling; Miss M. V. Seott; Mr. R. 
Smith-Barry; Mr. S. A. Snelling; Mr. O. 
Stinson, M.R.C.V6S. 3 Mr. J. K. Swire; 
Captain N. Taylor-Whitehead; Mr. A. J. 
West 





Mrs. I. E. H. Barrett; Miss M. Bridger; 

Miss M. Delavoyn;  ** Dr. Dolittle 

Society "*; Mrs. A. Ewin; Mr. Fraser (per 

Mr. J. Pickup, M.R.c.v.s.); Mr. J. W. 

Galloway; Mrs. L. Hamilton; Miss 

Hobson; Mr. W. Kennedy; Mr. E. G. B. 

Lethbridge (per Mr. C. RR. Parsons) ; 

Mrs. M.e N. Marshall; Mr. E. G. Morris, 

MeRoC.VeS.; Miss S. Samuel (per Mr. N. 

Firun); Mrs. Sewill; Miss K. E. Tufton; 

Mrs. M. Vinson; Mr. J. Windsor vee 1 0 O 
Amounts under £1 OO. 

1 at 18s. Gd., 1 at 1€s. 9d., 1 at 15s. 2d., 1 at 15s, Od., 
2 at I4s. Od., 1 at 12s, Od., 1 at 10s. 9d., 4 at 10s. Gd., 
Ik at 10s. Od., 1 at 8s. lld., 1 at 8s. 10d., 3 at 7s. Gd., 
l at 7s, 2d., 1 at Gs. Od., 1 at 5s. lld., 12 at 5s. Od., 
2 at 4s. Od. 1 at 3s. 2d., 4 at 2s. Gd., 2 at 2s. Od., 1 at 
ls. Gd. 

Total Amount of Building Fund, 
INCLUDING COLLECTING CARDS, COLLECT- 
ING Boxes, erc. At ApRIL: 380TH, 1931 

£39,298 6 7 


In Parliament. 


The following questions and answers have been  re- 


corded in the House of Commons recently : 


Veterinary Medical Reseach. 


Mr. ©. Winttams asked the Minister of Agriculture 
whether it will be necessary for him to ask the House to 
pass a Supplementary Estimate in order to carry out the 
scheme now being prepared for the development of veterin- 
ary medical research ? 

Dr. AppIson: IT cannot say at present. 

Mr. Witniiams: Will the right hon. Gentleman give an 
undertaking that he will not ask any indirect grant of the 
taxpayer until he has consulted the House of Commons ? 

Dr. Appison: No. | cannot give an absolute guarantee 
of that kind. These grants are made in the course of the 
ordinary administration of work and proposals are not 
submitted individually in advance to the House of 
Commons. The expenditure, of course, comes before the 
House of Commons in the ordinary way and the Minister 
is responsible for what he has done. 


Horses (Exportation). 


Mr. MacPuerson asked the Minister of Agriculture if 
he can make a further statement with regard to the export 
of aged and infirm horses; and what steps, if any, he 
proposes to take to prohibit this traflie? 

Dr. Apptson: I am sending the right hon. and learned 
Member a copy of the reply which I gave to a question 
put by the hon. and gallant Member for Torquay (Mr. 
C. Williems) on January 30th, 1930, from which he will 
see that horses are not passed for export unless they are 
fit to work and to travel. 

National Mark (Beef). 

Mr. Womersiey asked the Minister of Agriculture what 
is the extent of the duties of the London Trade Advisory 
Committee on the National Mark beef scheme; and if the 
consideration of the development of centralised slaughter- 
ing schemes is included ? 

Dr. Apptson: The London Meat Trade Advisory Com- 
mittee advises me on trade and technical matters in con- 
nection with the National Mark beef scheme. The com- 
mittee is not concerned with the consideration of centralised 
slaughtering schemes. 
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N.V.M.A. Divisional Reports. 


Dumfries and Galloway Division.* 





Double Intradermal Tuberculin Test Demonstration at 
Carlisle. 


A meeting of the above Division was held at the Crown 
and Mitre Hotel, Carlisle, on Thursday, March 26th, 
1931. The following members were present :—Messrs. W. 
T. Hewetson (President), J. Allan, G. W. Davidson, A. 
Edgar, A. B. Kerr, J. Lindsay, N. McAlister, W. S. 
McKenzie, P. McKinley, A. J. Milligan, J. Richie, G. A. 
Sangster, R. Simpson, O. Stinson, J. Waddell, A. Young, 
and F. A. Davidson, Hon, Secretary. Visttors.—Messrs. 
R. E. Glover (Cambridge), Brown (Perth), Logan (Inver- 
ness), Major Rabagliati (Wakefield), Messrs. Vine (Settle), 
McGregor (Skipton), Cameron (Cumberland) and Will 
(Dumfries). 

An apology for absence was received from Mr. R. Craig 
Robinson. 

The minutes were taken as read, as published in the 
Veterinary Record. 

Motion to alter Rule 5.—Notice of this motion was 
given, at the meeting held at Dumfries on December 9th, 
1930, as follows :—‘‘That the Entrance Fee shall be £1.1.0 
each new member, Annual Subscription £1. 1. 0 each 
member, Annual Subscription shall be divided equally be- 
tween the general funds of the Society and a fund to be 
kept for the purpose of assisting to defray the expenses of 
the representatives of the Division on the Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons and/or the Council 
of the National Veterinary Medical Association.” 

Mr. YOUNG yruposed and Mr. Davipson seconded the 
motion, and there were no amendments. 

Representative to the Executive Committee of the 
Scottish Branch.—At the meeting held at Kirkcudbright 
on June 26th, 1930, it was proposed, and agreed to, that 
the representative to this committee should be the Presi- 
dent of the Division for the time being. Mr. SANGsTerR, 
seconded by Mr. YounG, gave notice of a motion to alter 
this to:—‘‘ That the representative of the Division on the 
Executive Committee of the Scottish Branch shall be the 
Honorary Secretary of the Division.’’ , 

Nomination of New Member.—Mr. John Cameron, 
Cumberland, was proposed by Mr. Simpson and seconded 
by Mr. SANGSTER. 

Honorary Member.—Mr. Stinson, supported by the 
PRESIDENT, proposed Mr. R. E. Glover, Cambridge, as an 
Honorary Member of the Division. This was agreed to 
unanimously. 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE OF THE DIVISION, APPOINTED 
ON DeceMBER 9TH, 1930, at DUMFRIES. 


The following report had been circulated to the members 
previous to the meeting. The President now brought it 
forward for discussion by the members present. 

**(1) A meeting of the Sub-Committee was held at 
33 George Street, Dumfries, on February 17th, 1931. The 
members present were: Messrs. N. H. McAlister, R. C. 
Robinson, A. Young and F. A. Davidson (Hon. Secretary). 





* Received for publication, June 8th, 1931, 





(2) The general opinion of the members of the committee 
is that the rights of the practitioners are being encroached 
upon seriously from various points. 

(3) No serious attempt has been made so far to combat 
this state of affairs, either by practitioners individually, or 
by the Divisions and Council of the N.V.M.A. 

(4) The opinion of the Sub-Committee is that the Scottish 
Branch should be asked to consider the position of the 
practitioners as affected by the following :— 


(a) Research Institutes. 

Research Institutes have extended their operations 
in the field very considerably and they have asked for, 
and received willingly, the fullest collaboration from 
general practitioners. Unfortunately, detailed infor- 
mation of the investigations undertaken has _ been 
published in individual reports and the lay press 
generally. The results of this procedure must be 
depiored, as they seriously affect the work of the 
general practitioner and, by placing this information 
in unskilled hands, the future results from the investi- 
gations must be affected seriously. 


(b) Firms manufacturing and selling Drugs, Instruments, 
etc. 

Evidence was placed before the Sub-Committee of 
various well-known firms which advertise veterinary 
instruments and drugs extensively in the lay press 
and supply stock owners direct. It was also proved 
that the Council of the N.V.M.A. accept, for inser- 
tion in the Veterinary Record, advertisements from 
firms which also advertise in the lay press. This 
was considered to be directly opposed to the interests 
of the practitioner. 


(c) Patent Medicines. 
The Sub-Committee are satisfied that the sale of 
patent veterinary medicines has extended to an 
alarming extent during the last few years. There 
are a large number of agents, of the firms supplying 
these medicines, visiting, and canvassing at, the 
farms daily. This, of course, is having a serious 
effect on practices and all know the difficulty of 
treating animals which have received any of these 
unknown medicines. It is felt that some scheme 
should be evolved to eliminate the sale of these 
drugs. 
(d) Veterinary Inspectors. 

The Sub-Committee had no particular grievances 
to bring forward with reference to the relationship 
between the general practitioners and the veterinary 
inspectors, but this point should be considered, as 
it was no doubt important in certain parts of the 
country. The question of the tuberculin testing 
of herds about to be, or already, licenced under 
the Milk (Special Designations) Orders, is noted 
specially. 

(e) Veterinary Advisers. 

The Sub-Committee considered that, though this 
question does not arise in Scotland at present, 
it may be important in the future. The committee 
is of opinion, however, that the Division should 
give the practitioners in England every support 
by discussing the matter now, 
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PROPOSED RESOLUTION. 

The members of the Dumfries and Galloway Division 
of the N.V.M.A. resolve: ‘ That the Scottish Branch 
should consider :-— 

(1) The relationship between general 
practitioners, research institutes, veterinary 
inspectors and veterinary advisers ; 

(2) How general practitioners are being 
affected seriously by firms manufacturing and 
selling drugs, instruments, etc., and other 
firms issuing patent veterinary medicines to 
stock owners ; 

(3) What action is necessary to protect 
the interests of general practitioners? ’ 

The resolution might be considered, by the Executive 
Committee of the Branch in collaboration with practi- 
tioners from each of the Scottish Divisions, or by a speci- 
ally appointed Sub-Committee representative of the 
practitioners in Scotland. 

Francis A. Davipson, Hon Secretary.”’ 

The following gentlemen took part in the discussion :— 
Messrs. McAlister, Stinson, Simpson, Young, Hewetson 
and Davidson, the position of Research Institutes and 
Advisory Officers being the principal matters discussed. 
Mr. McA.isteR proposed and Mr. Younc seconded, that 
the resolution, as embodied in the report, should be 
forwarded to the Scottish Branch. This was agreed to 
unanimously. 

Next Meeting of the Division.—The next meeting 
(Social), was fixed provisionally for Thursday, July 2nd, 
in the Cumberland area, and will be preceded by a short 
business meeting. 


Demonstration of Double Intradermal Tuberculin Test. 

Previous to the business meeting at the Hotel, Mr. 
R. E. Glover, of the Institute of Animal Pathology, 
Cambridge, demonstrated - the ‘‘ Double  Intradermal 
Tuberculin Test ’? at Townhead Farm, Rockliffe, Carlisle. 
Mr. J. W. Watt, the owner, had very kindly offered his 
dairy herd for this purpose and entertained the members 
and visitors very hospitably. There was a record attend- 
ance at the demonstration, veterinary surgeons having 
come from Inverness in the North, Wakefield in the South 
and Stranraer in the West, and all were satisfied that the 
trouble taken had been repaid amply. Nineteen cows 
and one bull were subjected to the test by Mr. Simpson, 
Chief Veterinary Inspector, Cumberland, and his assist- 
ants and the meeting was very fortunate in that it was 
possible to demonstrate varied types of reactions. 

Mr. Simpson, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. J. W. 


Watt, mentioned the tremendous interest that Sir James. 


Watt and his sons displayed in agricultural matters in 
that district and they were very fortunate that day in 
having such willing co-operators for the purpose of this 
demonstration. 

Sir James and Mr. J. W. Warr replied and thanked the 
profession for turning out in such large numbers. 


DiscUSSION ON THE TUBERCULIN TESTS. 

Prior to the demonstration, Mr. GLover gave a brief 
description of the method of applying the test and drew 
attention to the difficulties which had been encountered 
in its interpretation. He then explained that, for the 
purpose of the demonstration, the animals had been inocu- 
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lated on the one side of the neck with tuberculin and on 
the other side with concentrated glycerine broth. Selected 
animals were then exhibited in order to show the very 
slightly diffuse swelling which is so often misinterpreted, 
after which the whole herd was inspected by the members. 

Mr. Hewerson preceded his remarks in opening the 
discussion by expressing his thanks to the members for 
the honour they had conferred on him by electing him 
President for the vear. He was very much surprised 
when he heard of it, for it was really out of his sphere 
and there were many among them who would have graced 
the office more than he could ever hope to do. Proceeding, 
the President said: We have all enjoyed and benefited by 
the demonstration and explanations of the intradermal test 
by Mr. Glover to-day. We are exceedingly pleased that 
he has been able to give us so much of his time. Tuber- 
culin testing is a most important subject and one about 
which we cannot know too much. It is a subject in which 
it is very important that we should all be efficient to 
carry it out with the proper technique and also be able 
to interpret it correctly, so as to make as few mistakes 
as possible. Tuberculin testing will become more and 
more important. In two years’ time the Live Stock Bill 
will come into force, when all bulls registered will have 
to pass the tuberculin test, and | trust the general practi- 
tioner will receive his due quota of such testing. Many 
of us now test the and how 
long the Ministry of Health will allow this to some extent 
depends on us. The owners of the herds have, I under- 
stand, made complaint that veterinary surgeons charge 
too much for such testing, and they may try to induce 
the Ministry to appoint men to test the herd free of 
charge to them. In my opinion nothing should be put 
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Tuberculin-tested herds 


in the way of the farmer who wishes to produce ‘‘ Tuber- 
culin-tested milk ’’and I believe that it would be a very 
good step if the testing of such herds was borne by the 
community at large. Nevertheless, I trust that the testing 
will not pass out of the hands of the veterinary practi- 
tioners, the only change being that the cost should be borne 
by the Government. In my opinion, this would be a 
distinct step forward towards the general production of 
safe milk-—a step which is now necessary when more milk 
is being taken by the schoolchildren, and so safeguard 
them against bovine tuberculous infection. 

Tuberculin now gives a more reliable reaction than it 


once did.  ‘* Pasteur’s ’’ tuberculin was once thought to 
be the only one to be relied on. I once tested six bulls 
with ‘* Pasteur ’’ tuberculin. All failed. Five weeks later 
I tested them with another recognised type of tuberculin 
-~-four passed. Later these four were retested with 
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“© Pasteur ’’ and they all again failed. I have tested alter- 
nately with the Cambridge and Royal Veterinary College 
tuberculins and I find they give the same results. You 
will all agree that it is absolutely essential that tuberculin 
should be available only to the veterinary surgeon. I 
received quite a shock when I heard that one of my 
clients, who sold cattle to go into ‘‘ Tested ’’ herds, 
boasted that he could make his cows stand the test. In 
such cases the veterinary practitioners get the blame, 
when the cows react on second testing, and the tuber- 
culin test is held up to ridicule. 

Mr. McAttster thanked Mr. Glover for coming that 
day, as he was sure there was not a member of the 
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profession present who had not benefited from what he 
had seen and heard. He would like to ask Mr. Glover 
what period should elapse between two tests, where a 
re-test was necessary. Also, was there any tendency 
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towards ‘* doping "? in using the intradermal method ? 

Mr. Youn referred to the question of a protein reaction 
with regard to both the broth and the tuberculin. In 
the day when he used the subcutaneous method he remem- 
bered animals which showed large swellings after the 
injection, but this ceased in these herds after they cut 
down the ration of linseed cake. 

Mr. F. A. Davipson hoped that all the members present 
were Satisfied that the time taken to attend the mecting 
was well spent. (Hear, hear.) He, personally, had only 
one or two remarks to make with regard to the demon- 
stration, as his interpretations that day had agreed with 
those of Mr. Glover. At his first examination he had 
placed one cow, which Mr. Glover condemned, as doubt- 
ful, but when he reinspected the cow and, on this occa- 
sion, compared the tuberculin with the broth, he was 
satisfied that the cow was a reactor, though in a_ herd 
which was more or less clear of reactors he might have 
been inclined to isolate her for three to four weeks and 
check-test again with broth. He would thoroughly recom- 
mend to all those there that day the use of broth as a 
control, as in one or two cases where he had been in 
doubt and had check-tested with broth control the majority 
had shown a similar type of swelling with the broth, but 
there were one or two which, though the swelling with 
the tuberculin was only slight, showed a marked differ- 
ence from the broth. Recently he had been testing herds 
where there had been reinfection and used the broth on 
all the animals at the time of the original test. In those 
cases showing a swelling with the broth, he had under- 
stood previously that this was due to protein reaction, 
but from Mr. Glover’s introductory remarks he now 
realised this was caused really by the high concentration 
of glycerine. 

The main points he wanted to raise in the discussion 
were in regard to the standard accepted in the past with 
regard to measurement, pain and heat. From what he had 
seen that day he thought it was quite evident that the 
staff at the Cambridge Institute had altered their opinions 
considerably from those they held at the time they first 
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introduced the “ Test in this country. Also, the demon- 
stration that day was much more stringent than What 
appeared to be laid down in the publications of the Medical 
Research Council. However, what Mr. Glover has demon- 
strated agreed with what he himself practised after a large 
number of tests in the field, and he would ask Mr. Glover if 
it was not true that one could ignore increase in measure- 
ment and pain because where these two were evident there 
was no doubt about the reaction. The type which might 
cause doubt was that which was shown by No. 2 cow that 
day and probably neither measurement nor pain varied 
from the normal to any material degree in that case. In 
other words, where there was pain, heat and a definite 
increase in the measurement the reaction was quite patent 
to the eye and touch, but in the type which caused doubt 
there were none of those striking phenomena. In_ the 
latter the extent of the reaction was very small, but it 
was the type of swelling which mattered, namely, its 
diffuseness. One might get a swelling which was almost 


as large, through possibly a faulty injection, but yet did 
net indicate in the least a reaction, as, to the touch, the 
** bean ’? was hard and constricted. ; 

Mr. Gover, in his reply, said that it had afforded him 
the very greatest pleasure to accept the invitation of the 
Division to give a demonstration on the test. Mr. 
Hewetson, in his opening remarks, had touched on a most 
important point when he raised the question of the reli- 
ability of different brands of tuberculin. The anomalous 
results which he mentioned had been encountered by other 
practitioners and clearly’indicated the need for some form 
of standardisation of tuberculin. He was in agreement with 
Mr. Hewetson that the distribution of bovine tuberculin 
cught to be restricted to duly qualified persons. 

With regard to the points raised by Mr. McAlister, he 
explained that certain experiments which they had under- 
taken had indicated that it was possible to apply the 
double intradermal test at frequent intervals. It had been 
found, for example, that in a tuberculous animal the appli- 
cation of the test at weekly intervals. resulted in clear-cut 
reactions on each occasion. It would appear, therefore, 
that a previous intradermal inoculation of tuberculin failed 
tu influence the reaction to a subsequent injection. Simi- 
larly, they were of the opinion that the subcutaneous 
inoculation of a large dose of tuberculin was incapable of 
masking a reaction to the intradermal test. At the same 
time, he wished to point out that very advanced cases 
of tuberculosis frequently gave very slight reactions, and 
great care was necessary in palpating the swellings in 
order to detect minor degrees of diffuseness. 

Mr. Young had referred to the influence of a high protein 
diet on the subcutaneous test, but he thought it very 
tnlikely that such a diet would falsify the intradermal 
method. He considered that the pea- or bean-like swell- 
ing in the negative animal was probably produced by the 
glycerine in the tuberculin, 

He agreed with Mr. Davidson that the use of glycerine 
broth as a control was often of value. This fact was 
particularly well illustrated in the case of the bull, in 
which the difference between the tuberculin swelling and 
the glycerine broth swelling left no doubt that the animal 
was a reactor. He also agreed that too much attention 
should not be paid to pain and heat, as they were often 
difficult to detect in small swellings: greater consideration 
should be directed towards diffuseness. Again, measure- 
ments might be misleading unless they were taken in 
conjunction with-the character of the swelling. This did 
not mean that measurements were valueless, for it was 
often possible by an examination of figures alone to detect 
errors in the interpretation of the test. 

In conclusion, he would like to express his deep sense 
of gratitude to Mr. Simpson and his colleagues for their 
willing co-operation. Not only had Mr. Simpson made 
all the necessary arrangements with the ‘owner of the 
herd, but he had also undertaken the whole of the inocula- 
tions. He would like, once again, to express his appreci- 
ation of the very high honour which the Association had 
extended to him in conferring an Honorary Membership 
upon him. 

Mr. Herwertson in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Glover, remarked that he considered that that had been 
one of the most successful, and best attended, meetings 
the Division had ever held, and he trusted that this would 
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The Third Annual General Meeting of this Association 
was held at Penang on February 6th and 7th, 1931. 

There were present Mr. Macgregor (Chairman), Mr. 
Rocker (Hon, Secretary), Mr. Wallace, Major Simpson, 
Mr. White, Mr. Purvis, Mr. Turner, Mr. McCrea, Mr. 
Fleury and Captain Sheedy (non-member). 

Apologies for absence were received from H. H. Tungku 
Abu Bakar, Mr. Forbes and Mr. Short. Mr. Stanhope 
was on leave. 

In the absence of Mr. Stanhope, Mr. Macgregor acted 
as Chairman. 2 

The minutes of the previous meeting were real ani 
contirmed and Mr. Rocker then read the Annual Report. 


ELECTION OF OFFICE BEARERS FOR 1931. 


The following elections to office were un arnitnously 
made :— 

President.—Mr. Stanhope. 

Committee.—Mr. Macgregor and Mr. Forbes. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer.—Mr. Turner. 

Place of Next Meeting.—The members then discussed 
the place of next meeting. Taiping was finally decided 
upon, the date to be resolved later. 

The subjects for discussion at the next meeting were then 
determined, as follows: Mr. White was requested to pre. 
sent a paper on the Chicago Stockyards and Mr, J urner 
one on the Eleventh International Veterinary Congress. 


Address by Retiring President. 

The retiring President (Mr. Macgregor) then addressed 
the meeting, in the following terms :-— 

I should like first to take this opportunity of thanking 
you for the honour you have paid me in electing me as 
your President, and to express my regret that my absence 
from the country prevented me from acknowledging this 
honour before. Perhaps you will pardon me if I spend 
a few minutes of your time in addressing you now, as | 
would have, a year ago, had that been possible—more 
especially as my successor is not here to-day to take this 
chair. 

It is customary, I have noticed, for Presidents of this 
and other Societies to base their remarks on the words 
of some great and learned men. I am, therefore, only 
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indicate to Mr. Glover the extent of their appreciation of 
his efforts on their behalf that day. 

Mr. Davipson supported the President in his remarks 
and said that, as Secretary, he appreciated very much 
Mr. Glover’s willingness to give the demonstration and 
he was sure that the results would be very gratifying to the 
profession in the district. He would like to thank Mr. 
Simpson for making all the arrangements for the demon- 
stration and for carrying out the inoculations. 

The members then accorded Mr. Glover a very hearty 


vote of thanks. 
On the motion of Mr. Simpson, the President was 
thanked for his services in the chair. 
Francis A. Davipson, Hon. Secretary. 
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following a good custom if I quote for you, as my obiter 
dicta, the words of Cardinal Richelieu, ‘‘ I will have it 
that the King of France shall not even whip a cat without 
my knowledge.”’ 

The past year has seen a great change in the position of 
our profession in Malaya since, for the first time, we can 
now face the public as a united department under one 
head. I confidently hope that this will prove a change 
for the better; nevertheless, | am certain that our future 
depends, to a large extent, on our deliberations at this 
meeting. 

I believe, for instance, that it is your intention to 
devote some of your time to the discussion of your salary 
scheme. You will not find me backward when the time 
comes, yet I would like you to consider, first, if it is any 
use talking to Government of high qualifications, of years 
spent in study, unless you also convince them that these 
high qualifications are to their advantage, their financial 
advantage above everything. Must I pay a high wage to 
my gardener because he is capable of driving a car? 
Surely I can answer him, ‘‘ But I do not want you to 
drive my car.”’ 

This is, in effect, the attitude of the public towards us. 
They do not want us to do highly qualified work; the 
European because he does not own animals, the Asiatic 
because he does not care about his. 

Let us consider for a moment the present position of 
our sister profession, the medical, and examine the path 
by which they arrived there, for at one time their diffi- 
culties were the same as ours. Now, however, how do 
they stand? If any of us wishes to build a house, a 
tower or a dovecot, the designs must be approved by a 
medical officer. Our whole towns are planned under his 
supervision, from the sewers below to the chimneys above. 
Schools are closed and opened at his word, armies dis- 
banded and prisoners are freed. In many countries I 
may not drive a car without his leave. In others I 
may not wed a girl until he has consented. Everyone 
of us, I venture to guess, came into this world under his 
superintendence. We may not even be laid in our graves 
until he has certified that our earthly course is truly run. 
Certain of our literary agitators claim, with some reason, 
that the tyranny of the modern medico is as great as that 
of the priests of old. Yet, gentlemen, few will deny that 
this tyranny is beneficial to humanity; it is essential in 
the crowded world of to-day. 

I do not think there can be much argument on how, 
they, the doctors, reached the height. They set out, 
first, to cure disease, then they passed to prevention of 
disease. Finally, they have taken their stand upon a 
pinnacle crying ‘‘ Trust us in everything, or disease will 
slay you all ’’—and they are right. What reward can be 
too great for those who stand between us and the great 
King of Terrors? How can mankind do better than to 
give them greater powers still? 

Gentlemen, I ask you to follow in their footsteps. By 
doing so, you will, like the page in the carol, win warmth 
to yourselves while bringing blessings unto others. Keep 
constantly before yourselves, and your  public—more 
especially those that are set in authority over us—that 
man cannot live without animals, that animals cannot 
live without us. Unless we are given entire control of 
animals we cannot protect them with our skill. Thus 
only can we prosper. Thus only can our animals and 
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their owners benefit. I do not mean, of course, that you 
are actually to take over and run the farms that have 
already been started. It is not our business to milk cows, 
or clean pig-styes, and there are competent farmers already 
superintending this. But I do mean that we should super- 
intend the superintendents. These men should be definitely 
our subordinates, not, as at present, independent of us and 
subordinate to others much less qualified than we are to 
guide and direct them in their work. 

Let each of us make up his mind to kill the two 
fallacies that have crippled us hitherto. These are that 
Malaya is not a cattle country and that the functions of 
the veterinary surgeon are those of a glorified police officer, 
There is no country in the civilised world that cannot 
raise cattle, and every farmer in the world depends on 
some animals for his cultivations and profits. The func- 
tions of a veterinary surgeon are as old as Abel, who, 
we read, found more favour than his brother Cain, the 
agriculturist, and none but a_ highly-trained man can 
ever hope to fulfil them. Let us each take up the burden 
of these functions and fulfil them utterly. 

Complaint has been made at home of the poaching 
on our preserves by the medical profession. To do them 
justice, they have not seriously entered into competition 
with us here, but signs are not wanting that another 
Department is ready and anxious to take over all con- 
cerning animals save only the most important aspect, 
the prevention of disease. This will mean disaster. 
Disaster to us, who will sink to the level of their assistants, 
to be blamed when things go wrong, and to be ignored 
and forgotten as long as things go well and thanks and 
rewards are being distributed. Disaster to the country, 
who will never realise that the first and most important 
question concerning animals is the prevention of disease. 
For the sake of ourselves and the country we serve, let 
it never be said that we had our opportunity and could 
not be bothered to take it up. 

In 1929, at the time of the Lovatt Commission’s report, 
I suggested that you should write to the Royal College, 
pointing out, in answer to their criticisms, that our 
Government here had persistently refused to make use 
of the knowledge we possessed. I now invite you to 
keep constantly to the fore that you have high degrees ; 
you have spent many years of study. Let people know 
that you are anxious and willing to make full use; of your 
learning, and that Malaya offers an unrivalled field for 
your skill. Suggest schemes for improvement of animals, 
criticise those that are suggested by others, and protest, 
and protest strongly, if anything is started without your 
consent. You are the persons best qualified to judge. 
Judge then, or you will assuredly be judged, and judged 
unfavourably. 

Between ourselves we may admit that one of us prefers 
his microscope and another the open fields, that one of us 
likes horses and another hates the sight of a dog. But 
to the public our standard must be ‘* everything concerning 
every animal is the concern of every one of us.’’ Thus, no 
scheme is so great that it does not concern us; nothing 
is so small that it is beneath our notice. Let us, also, 
have it that no one here shall even whip a cat without 
our knowledge. 

Gentlemen, I have flung certain stones, and they may 
have bruised. Pray forgive me if they have. My own 
house is glass, and you are free to shatter it, 
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REPLIES TO PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


Captain SHEEDY, in replying, thanked Mr. Macgregor 
for his very excellent Presidential address and said there 
was a great deal of truth in the President’s assertions. 
He agreed that they must go beyond curative and preventive 
medicine. They were not essentially dairymen, in the 
sense of milk producers, but as regards animal husbandry 
the issue as to whose charge this should be under had 
been fought out by the agricultural advisory committee 
at home, and since agriculture and veterinary science were 
allied the barrier between them should be more elastic. 
They now had a veterinary adviser at the Colonial Office 
tu put their point of view before the Home Government. 
They should strive to make Malaya produce to its utmost 
capacity instead of sending money out of the country 
for meat on the hoof. He was certain that in Kedah, 
Pahang and Kelantan more beef could be bred. This 
country had not enough pasture land to rank with Africa 
as a beef producing country. He was under the impression 
that the Agricultural Department was out to push all 
animal industry, except that, so far, they had done little 
for the buffalo industry. Stock raising should be pushed 
as a branch of veterinary activity. 

Major Simpson seconded Captain Sheedy’s proposal of 
thanks to Mr. Macgregor and said that he considered 
that poultry diseases were of considerable importance in 
this country and that local diseases of horses should be 
studied, i.e., kumri, osteoporosis and dry coat. 

Mr. WALLACE agreed with Major Simpson in his remarks 
about poultry research and informed the meeting that 
the Agricultural Department were treating sick poultry 
and that the I.M.R. had been investigating a filterable 
virus found in that connection. 

Captain SHerpy remarked that he was going to press the 
matter of research in poultry and all other obscure diseases 
of animals. 

Mr. FLeury suggested that, apart from the treatment 
of disease, the profession in Malaya could find a wide 
range for its activities in animal husbandry or genetics. 
If the meeting agreed that this was the case, the P.V.O. 
should, as their head, put it to Government as a definite 
proposition. 

Captain Suerpy replied that, except in large animal 
husbandry countries, such activities could be economically 
carried out by the Veterinary Department, as they had 
the officers and time was available for these services, 
except during outbreaks of disease. 

Correspondence.—(1) The Secretary read a letter from 
Captain Sheedy, in reply to the invitation to be present 
at the Association meeting, thanking the Association and 
saying that he wished to confine his attention to Mr. 
Rocker’s paper only and not to be involved in any purely 
Association affairs. He desired to be entirely independent 
and unbiased, lest he should be approached by the Govern- 
ment for an official view on any point affecting the pro- 
fession in this country. 

(2) Correspondence was read from the Professional 
Services Association. It was agreed that this Association 
should not associate itself with that body, except as an 
independent unit. 

(3) A letter was read from H.H. Tunku Abu Bakar, 
regretting his inability to attend owing to illness. 

Veterinary Inspectors’ Essay Competition.—Mr., 
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Macgregor and Mr. McCrea were requested to arrange 
the subjects for the Veterinary Inspectors’ Essay Compe- 
tition. The examining committee is to have at its dis- 
posal $60 for this purpose and allot prizes—three prizes 
of $20 each. 

Paper.—The Chairman then suggested that Mr. G. 
Rocker’s paper on ‘‘ Cruelty to Animals’? might be 
divided into two parts for convenience of discussion: Part 
I—Cruelty ; Part Il-—Humane Slaughter. This was agreed. 

Mr. Forbes had posted his remarks, with which the 
discussion was opened, and these were read by Mr. 
Wallace. 

The following gentlemen contributed to the discussion : 
Mr. Wallace, Major Simpson, Mr. Fleury, Mr. Purvis, 
Captain Sheedy, Mr. Turner, Mr. Macgregor. 

Mr. Rocker then replied. - 

{Mr. Rocker’s paper, and a report of the discussion 
thereupon, with the essayist’s reply, receive separate 
publication in this and subsequent issues.—Eb. | 

The discussion then became general and the following 
resolutions were passed by the meeting. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

(1) ‘“‘ That slinging of bullocks by the horns is not really 
cruel, so far as can be judged by observation.”’ 

(2) ‘‘ That an improved form of pig basket be con- 
sidered and that Mr. Wallace be requested to design a 
type of crate for approval of the members.’’ 

(3) ‘‘ That the veterinary profession is against cruelty 
in any form, but the meeting considers that cruelty must 
remain a matter for the individual veterinary surgeon 
concerned to decide.”’ 

Mr. Rocker proposed the six following resolutions, which 
were carried unanimously :—- 

(a) ‘‘ That for the humane slaughter of pigs it is desirable 
that preliminary stunning be carried out and that this 
should be facilitated by the erection of an approved pig 
trap in the slaughter-house.”’ 

(b) ‘‘ That for the humane slaughter of cattle, rubber 
mats or some such bed should be provided to break the 
fall of the animal and that the animal should be cast 
by a rope round the horns and body after the method of 
Rouffe.”’ 

(c) ‘‘ That only licensed experts should be permitted to 
slaughter in all official slaughter-houses.”’ 

(d) “* That wild bird and small animal shops be con- 
trolled, inspected and centralised and that greater severity 
be shown to offenders against cruelty orders.”’ 

(e) ‘‘ That mulling of bulls be prohibited.” 

(f) ‘‘ That the trade in old, worn-out Indian cattle be 
definitely discouraged.’’ ; 

On the proposition of Mr. MacGrecor, seconded by 
Captain SHeepy, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
Mr. Rocker for his paper. 

Association’s Representative in Europe.-—Mr. MacGREGOR 
proposed that Mr. Rocker be authorised to represent the 
Association while on leave. This was seconded by Mr. 
White and carried unanimously. The Secretary was re- 
quested to write to the Secretary, R.C.V.S., and the 
Secretary, N.V.M.A., on the subject. 

Eleventh International Veterinary Congress.—Mr. TURNER 
then gave a précis of his activities at the Eleventh Inter- 
national Veterinary Congress as the representative of the 
Association. Having spoken on the general and social 
arrangements of the Congress, he informed the meeting 
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that he proposed dealing with the scientific aspect of the 
Congress on receipt of the reports from the General Secre- 
tary of the Congress, which he hoped would be in time 
for the next meeting of the Association, the date of which 
would be decided later. 

A vote of thanks was proposed by the CHarrmMan for 
the time and trouble Mr. Turner had taken with Associa- 
tion matters while on leave. This proposition was 
seconded by Major Simpson and carried unanimously. 

CONTROL OF EPpizoorics. 

The Association then discussed the subject of rabies. 

Captain SHEEDy stated that he was going into the 
matter with the Government and that he intended tightening 
up restrictions and doing everything in his power to abolish 
a disease the seriousness of which, and the risk to human 
life, was not realised by tlre general public. 

Mr. WALLACE proposed that anti-rabic vaccination should 
be used whenever possible. Mr. Purvis seconded. The 
proposition was carried unanimously. 

The meeting approved the principle of higher licence 
fees for bitches than for dogs. 

Captain SHEEDy then proposed that the system of collec- 
tion licences should be abolished. This was agreed and 
it was also decided that each animal should be licensed 
individually. 

On the proposition of Mr. MacGrecor, seconded by 
Mr. WaLLace, it was proposed that the importation of 
dogs from all countries, with the exception of Great Britain, 
Irish Free State, Australia and New Zealand, should be 
prohibited, the secretary to put the views of the meeting 
to the P.V.O. for his consideration, and it was decided 
that the question of prohibition of importation of all 
animals from foreign countries should be dealt with for 
the whole country by the Principal Veterinary Officer, 
i.e., that the application of quarantine laws be universal 
for the country. 

The meeting discussed the advisability of gazetting foot- 
and-mouth disease ; it being finally decided that this measure 
was not desirable. 

Mr. MacGrecor addressed the meeting on the advantages 
of a central store for vaccines. It was generally agreed 
that a central store would be of value in the control 
of epizootics. 

In discussing the pros and cons of various methods for 
improving local cattle, it was unanimously decided that 
breeding from the best sele@ted local cattle was the most 
efficacious. 

The varied aspects of a uniform quarantine enactment 
were discussed and Mr. Wallace suggested that a uniform 
period of quarantine, together with uniform import and 
quarantine fees, should be practicable in each State. 

Polo Cup.—The retiring Secretary, Mr. Rocker, then 
proposed that the surplus funds of the Association be 
used to buy a cup for the Malayan Polo Association to be put 
up for competition among their Clubs. Mr. TurRNER 
seconded this proposition, which was carried unanimously. 
It was decided that Mr. Wallace, Mr. MacCrea and Tungku 
Abu Bakar be appointed a committee to draw up the 
necessary details, purchase the cup and submit the bill 
to the Secretary. 

Dinner-dance.—-On the evening of Saturday, February 
7th, the Association held a dinner and dance at the 
Runnymede Hotel. A thoroughly enjoyable evening was 
spent by the members and their wives. 
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Notes and News. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events. 

June 22nd.—Meeting of the Finance and Editorial 
Committees, N.V.M.A., at 2 
Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, 
W.C.1, 3.30 p.m. and 4.30 p.m., 
respectively. 

June 24th.—Meeting of the Western Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A., at  Ply- 
mouth. 

June 30th.—N.V.M.A. Council and Committee 

: Meetings, Grand Hotel, Birming- 
ham. ; 

July 2nd.—R.C.V.S. Annual Dinner. 

July 9th.—Meeting of the Eastern Counties, 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Cam- 
bridge. 


Aug. 22nd-28th.—N.V.M.A. Congress at Norwich. 





The Council of Agriculture. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF GOVERNMENT Brock GRANT INCREASE 
FOR THE RoyaL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 

At the meeting of the Council of Agriculture for England 

held on June 12th at Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, 
Mr. James Hamilton (Lancs) was elected chairman for the 
year in succession to Mr. Denton Woodhead. 
' Sir G. L. Courthope (East Sussex) referred to the serious 
position of the Royal Veterinary College, and to the scheme 
for its re-establishment. He explained that a large sum 
had been promised from the development fund on the pro- 
posal of the Ministry of Agriculture, on condition that 
£100,000 was found from private sources. More than half 
that amount had been raised by the governors, and they 
now urged the Minister to extend the time limit. 

Lord De La Warr, in reply, said that it was a question 
of more maintenance pending the gathering together of 
sufficient funds for the reconstruction of the college. He 
then announced that it had been decided to increase the 
block grant from £3,300 to just over £5,000 

Sir Merrik Burrell (chairman of the committee of 
Governors of the College) said that this grant would enable 
them to keep the college open for another 12 months. A 
resolution of thanks to the Government for its help was 
passed. 

Lord De La Warr, replying to a question whether it was 
proposed to introduce a new grading of milk, said that the 
Ministries of Agriculture and Health had been considering 
the matter, and it was hoped within the next month or so 
t> be able to make an announcement. 


Reminder. 
Don’t forget your tickets for the R.C.V.S. Annual 
Dinner, Hotel Victoria, July 2nd. (Tickets 15/- each). 
Apply at once, with remittance, to the Secretary, 10 
Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 


Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than bv the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturdavy’s issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his corresponder ts. 


The Council Election ** Walk-over.”’ 


To tHe Epiror or Tir VETERINARY Recorp. 
Sir,—It is in no carking spirit that I recall your note 
of congratulation in the Record of May 30th to the recent 
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candidates for Council upon the absence of a contest, nor 
would I cavil at your statement that this may show the 
complete confidence of the profession in these gentlemen, 
and I am prepared to believe that both the congratulations 
and the confidence are well merited. 

What occurs to me to ask, however, is whether the pro- 
fession as a whole, and the general practitioners in 
particular, are equally to be congratulated upon the fact 
that the annual opportunity has been missed of recording, 
or of withholding, their suffrages to members of the pro- 
fession whose views upon vital current positions are known 
and have been stated in their election addresses. If an 
election ‘* walk-over ’’ is to be oft repeated it would be 
lamentable, and I trust its present incidence is not a 
measure of the apathy or indifference of the profession as 
to who its representatives shall be, or what their views are 
upon important matters affecting the interests of the rank 
and file. 

One of the candidates recently said that the members of 
the profession were at present passing through very difficult 
times, and, speaking as one of them, I think that this is 
particularly true with regard to the country practitioner, 
who is in imminent danger of being snowed under by a 
mass of officialdom, the weight of which seems likely to 
fracture that ‘‘ backbone of the Profession ’’ of which he 
is said to be the heroic custodian. 

The encroachments of the various forms of officialdom 
upon the material interests and prestige of the general 
practitioner are, to my mind, in no direction more crucially 
felt or resented, than with regard to the Veterinary 
Advisory Scheme of the Ministry of Agriculture, Pro- 
bably many general practitioners as yet know little or 
nothing of the effects of this scheme, but their turn will 
ceme if it extends to their areas, and meanwhile they 
would do well to watch closely both the new ‘ terms of 
reference ’’ of the work of Advisory Officers, and also the 
actions of the Members of Council with regard to them 
for the protection of their material interests and prestige. 

The Ministry, we are told, has recently issued a new 
“List of Duties ’’ governing the activities of Advisory 
Officers, and I understand that one of the early duties of 
the Members of Council will be to consider the accepta- 
bility or otherwise of the Advisory Scheme in its new form 
to the profession. There is a strong body of opinion that 
under the existing ‘‘* List of Duties ’’ the Advisory 
Officers were unavoidably breaking the rules of professional 
etiquette which should govern us all. 

Unless all possibility of this again taking place has been 
entirely purged, as well as many other most objectionable 
features, the profession may well ask the Council which 
represents it to take a strong line in the forthcoming 
negotiations with the Ministry, and it may, I believe, rest 
assured of an equally strong backing by the National 
Veterinary Medical Association, and the great majority of 
general practitioners. 

Yours faithfully, 
JOHN Cane. 
Wrexham. June 11th, 1931. 


** Veterinary Bulletins.’’ 


To tHe Epiror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 
Sir,—The adoption of the name Veterinary Bulletin for the 
new abstracting journal of the Imperial Bureau of Animal 
Health may give rise to considerable confusion. The title 
is in use already in America for an official publication of 
the United States Army Veterinary Corps and for several 
years past the contents of this periodical have been cited 
with the contracted title Vet. Bull. in the Index Medicus. 
Until the English publication is renamed it would be well if 
authors were to distinguish these Bulletins as Veterinary 
Bulletin (Washington) and Veterinary Bulletin (Weybridge). 

Yours truly, 

R. T. Leper. 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. 
Keppel Street, (Gower Street), 
London, W.C.1. 

June 11th, 1931, 








